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DUEACK'S 

LATIN LESSON BOOK. 



PROLUSIONS. 

SECTION I. 

The Author's preliminary address to his youthful readers. 

My dear little friends ! Under the title of 
prolusions, I intend to offer you, from time to time, 
a little sportive advice, or instruction, supplementary 
to the more regular lessons of the book. In these 
addresses I shall assume for myself the name of 
Duraek, and for you, that of his disciples ; but before 
proceeding to do so, in order to increase our intimacy, 
I will sketch you some particulars of my early life. 

When I was a little boy, I had two brothers 
older than myself; and, one day, we were all de- 
lighted by a friend of my father's, offering to teach 
us Latin. " How very nice it will be," thought we, 
"to talk secrets with one another, in a language 
which those around us do not understand." Ac- 
cordingly, a daily lesson was appointed ; the Latin 
Grammar of the Eton School, was presented to each 
of us ; and proud enough we were of our imder- 
taking. 

This friend of my father's, was the master of a 
large boarding-school ; but obligingly admitted us to 
his private study, daily ; where he heard the lessons 
which we had previously learnt at home ; so, we had 
no intercourse with his school-boys. He did not 
tease us with long lessons ; but required of us, to 
repeat from memory the words of the Ghrammar, 
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just as we found them. We wrote no exercises ; 
but lie said a few words, in explanation of any part 
of a lesson, which he fancied we might not find 
quite intelligible ; constantly enquiring at the close 
of his observations, " do you perceive it ?" We pro- 
ceeded thus to that part of the Gbammar, known so 
well to school-boys, as " Propria quce maribm;" having 
as we assured him, " perceived every thing" through- 
out our previous course. At this point, our lessons 
ceased, circumstances having occasioned our pre- 
ceptor to be ordained a minister of the established 
church ; and, go abroad as a missionary. 

Now, what, think you were my private reflections, 
after this experience of Latin? I will briefly tell 
you. I thought, that " hie, hcec, hoc, hujm," and the 
like, as also " Vocative caret,'' were very iminteUi- 
gible words ; that it was very nice to know, that " de 
magiatro,'' meant " of the master ;" " coram magistro,'' 
"before the master;" nicer still, to know, that so 
long a phrase as '^ eram miser cum amarem;'' meant 
" I was a wretch when I loved :" but, that it must 
be very hard work to remember so many changes 
at the end of words ; and irregularities in the form 
of verbs ; and that, consequently, the aspiration of 
my brothers and myself, to talk secrets together in 
Latin, — mupt be given up, as a thing not to be 
realised, when we fancied it would have been most 
delightful to us ; viz., while we were boys, and had 
secrets to talk about. What my brothers thought 
of the matter, I cannot explain; but one of them, 
I believe, never resumed the study of Latin ; while 
the eldest, being placed as pupil, successively with 
two clergymen, giving classical instruction to a 
limited number ; yielded them great satisfaction^ 
by his assiduity ; went, four times, through the entire 
of the Eton Grammar ; wrote abimdance of Latin 
exercises ; could translate, readily, any passage of 
the classics ordinarily read in schools ; and commenced 
the study of Greek, with great relish for learning. 
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For my part, I was left to myself ; I wasted time 
with my rabbits, or my sports ; read what tales or 
adventures, I could get hold of; often fancied my- 
self a Philip Quarle, or Eobinson Crusoe ; built leaf- 
houses for caves, beneath the shrubbery trees ; or 
induced some truants like myself, to join me at 
soldiering, or marbles. 

My most excellent mother had been the infantile 
instructress of all her children; under her super- 
vision, we had learned to cipher, a little ; and scribble ; 
and had made the joys, and woes ; of Flapsy and 
Pecksy, and stubborn Robin, our own. A parlour 
cupboard's under recess, served as a store-place for 
our bricks and ninepins ; and one day, to my unspeak- 
able and many-dayed after delight, it rewarded my 
exploring search, with sundry odd volumes, of voy- 
ages roimd the world. Very soon, the entire set of 
our shrubbery trees, were turned into ships ; and, 
springing from vessel to vessel, we would sail round 
an imaginary globe, without dip of foot into the 
ocean, which, for such occasions, we had designated 
the outspread ground. 

I had several brothers younger than myself, all 
passing in the family for boys of ability, and talent. 
Of these, one was a shrewd mechanician ; the youngest, 
remarkable for adroit reasoning ; and my best beloved, 
still more remarkable for his assiduity and excellent 
memory. 

My memory was what, any one but a philosopher, 
would have pronounced decidedly a wretched one. 
I never could commit passages of books to memory, 
in the words of the authors ; without most irksome 
labour; nor, ever, describe my own thoughts and 
feelings, twice, in exactly the same words. The more 
I wished to be perfect in a lesson, the less likely was 
I to be able to repeat it, without a blimder. I re- 
membered best, what I made no eflFort about, — facts, 
and the up-shot, if I may so term it,— of what I 
heard, and what came under my observation. This 
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proves, that my attention did not fix sufficiently upon 
details, to note them; but, was satisfied with the 
abstract, general appearances, of things. Conse- 
quently, I should have made a bad witness for a court 
of justice ; though I might have been a good planner 
of the picturesque. 

With such negative powers of acquisition, I had 
still a dogged strength of purpose to acquire, some 
day, the knowledge of a language, in which I might 
talk secrets with my famiUar friends. My former 
experience of Latin, however, had convinced me, 
there was no " royal way" to that ; yet, I relished 
and cherished the idea of becoming clever if possible ; 
and, my energies were silently mustering for a more 
sustained effort. They were aroused to immediate 
action, upon occasion of two of mv younger brothers 
being placed at a distant boardmg-school ; where 
Latin formed one branch of their studies. I did not 
like the idea of being surpassed by my juniors. 
"Why should not I teach myself Latin!" thought 
I, " and then I can correspond with them in Latin 
letters !" for they were favourite brothers, and we 
had abundance of thoughts in common. iSfy Eton 
Grammar was, consequently, fetched out ; it was 
looked into ; but it was not resumed. I had, mean- 
time, seen another treatise, and so attractive did it 
seem, in comparison with my Eton friend, that I 
could not but desire to adopt it, as my guide. This 
work was entitled, " First Lessons in Latin Beading ; 
by Thomas Macgowan, Surgeon, Manchester ;" and 
never were two shillings of my pocket-money better 
laid out, than in purchasing it. My first dozen les- 
sons, in this unpretending Httle volume, made me a 
confirmed lover of Latin ; for it disclosed to me, 
almost without an effort, the mysteries of " hiCy hwCy 
Aoc," and " hujus ;" and made quite intelligible, why 
Vocative was sometimes t.o be called " caret." 

But of myself, enough ! 

Now, my little friends, let me tell you, I design in 
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the following pages, to render the understanding of 
the Latin language, if possible, still easier to you, 
than Macgowan's excellent work made it to me ; for, 
having persevered in being my own instructor, in 
the language ; I conceive I ought to know, pretty 
well, " where the shoe pinches" beginners. 

Grammar, in itself, is not the terrible thing, many 
students find it ; much of the mystery arises from 
the use of unusual terms, without suitable explanations 
accompanying them ;— from the formal way in which 
the various parts are sub-divided, and arranged ; and 
from the absence of examples where needed. If you 
are of the many, who have commenced Latin, and 
felt disgusted at the apparent difficulty of the study ; 
let me beg of you, not to despair ; but, try again, 
along with me : or, if you are of those who have 
never commenced,— 'shoidd the acquisition of Latin 
seem desirable to you,- — just make up your mind, to 
persevere in readmg through my little volume tunce. 
I will not promise you, that you shall know Latin 
well by doing so ; but, I thiii I may promise, that 
you will have surmounted the worst difficulties, in the 
acquisition of the language, and, will have prepared 
yourselves, for pursuing the study, without disgust, 
in any of the class books of the schools. 

LESSON 1. 

Nouns. 

LATIN nouns-substantive, like English, are names 
of things. When you translate any of them into English, 
insert the Article a, an, or the, to improve the sense. 

Oen. SB. Vocabulary. 



Scientia, 


knowledge. 


Forma, 


form, sJiape. 


Pictura, 


a picture. 


Cura, 


care, trot&le, charge. 


Keglna, 


a queen. 


Vita, 


life. 


Insula, 


an island. 


Uva, 


a grape. 


Sagitta, 


an arrow. 


Ira, 


anger. 


Luna, 


the moon. 


Gallma, 


a hen. 
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LESSON 2. 
Number. 

ONE of a thing is the singular number ; more 
than one, the plural 

Exercise, 

Pluralize the Latin noons of Lesson 1, by changing 
their end a, into ce. 

Turn into Latin, — grapes, the queen, anger, islands, 
the hens, a shape, moons, the knowledge, the arrows, 
nature, an island, a hen, lives^ cares, the form, the 
anger. 



LESSON 3. 
Inflection. 

INFLECTION is the mutation of a word from one 
termination to another. 

ROOTS are the parts continuing unchanged, when 
words undergo inflections. 

In English, the varying relations of nouns in 
regard to other terms, are generally expressed by 
separate little words, called Prepositions ; such as, — 
ofy to, for, by, with, in. In Latin, the inflection of a 
noun, termed a case, often serves the purpose. 



Examples of Inflection, 

Luna, tJiC moon ; lunae, of the moon, Ecclesia, a 
church ; ecclesia, in a church. Gemma, a gem ; gem- 
marum, of gems. Scintilla, a spark ; scintiUis, toith 
sparks, Ara, an altar ; aras, altars, Mensa, a table ; 
mensis, on tables. 

Examples of Roots, 

Al'SL, a wing ; dl-sd, a/-is, a/-arum. 2)omm-a, a 

mistress ; domin-Bd, domin-ia, efoww-arum. Arc-a, 

a chest ; arc-dd, arc-as, arc-k, arc-is, arc-arum. jPam-a, 

fame, reputation ; fam-dd, reports, Ftli-a, a daughter ; 

flii-es, fili'^, //t-abus. 
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LESSON 4. 
Qen. aD. Vocabulary. 



ACT][c51a, a husbandman. 
Corona, a croum. 
Via, the toay, a road. 

Puella, a girlj lass. 
Epist61a, a letter, epistle. 
Pecunia, money. 



Sapientia, wisdom. 

Avaritia, avarice. 

Fabula, a fable, tale. 

Terra, the earth, land. 

Lana, wool. 

Stella, a star. 



Exercise. 

Inflect the following words, making the plurals, 
singular ; the singulars, plural : — sagittsB, stella, 
regina, puella, uvae, ira, forma, fabulse, viaB, vita, 
corona, agricola^ epistolsB, lansa. 

LESSON 5. 

Case. 

THE inflections of Nouns embrace, in each Num- 
ber, six Cases, named the Nominative, Vocative, Ac- 
cmative. Ablative, Dative, and Genitive. 

Declension is a name given to five Models, of 
Latin Nouns inflected through all their cases. The 
Genitive singular of each Model, has a characteristic 
ending, viz. : 

1. 8D ; 2. i ; 3. is ; 4. {Ls ; 5. eL 

These characteristic endings, when set in vocabularies, 
indicate the Declension,^ to which any noun belongs. 

Examples indicating the Declension. 

Boma, 88, Rome ; SSqu&na, ae, the river Seine; are 
of the first Declension. Prandiww, i, dinner ; puer, 
i, a hoy ; are of the second. ^S^vaiis, 5ris, a grove ; 
soUtudo, mis, solitude; eASSSLis, is, a comrade; vete, 
is, a net; are of the third. St^twa, fts, a state of 
being ; impetus, <is, a shock, impetuosity ; are of the 
fourth. Res, ei, a thing, an affair ; Bjdies, ei, a keen 
point or edge, a line of marshalled troops ; are of the 
fifth. 
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llxercise. 

State to what Declension eacli of the following 
words belongs*: — ^Mel, honey ; melUs^ of honey. Spes, 
hope ; spei, of hope, Vinum, mne ; vini, of wme, 
Potus, drink ; potils, of drink. Mus, a mome ; muris, 
of a mouse, Fera, a wild animal, or beast; ferae, 
of a mid animal, 

PROLUSIONS. 

SECTION 11. 

" Macte rirtute esto." Go on and prospeif. 

ACCORDING to promise, Durack, now that his dis- 
ciples are commencing their labours, will try to refresh 
and inspirit them, with a little chit-chat. He knows 
they will have great need of patience, in mastering 
their lessons ; and could wish it were in his power, 
in the didactic part of his book, to avoid displaying 
the tediousness of style, which thinking individuals 
are apt to run into. He is far from being an admirer 
of a wordy style ; and in disparagement of it, will 

Suote an anecdote : — " John,'' said a bemusing gen- 
eman to his groom, as they rode out together, on 
perceiving one of the nags fretted by the saddle ; 
" dismount from your horse, undo the girths, and 
lay the saddle on the groimd ; then come and un- 
girth mine, while I alight ; and when you have put 
my saddle on your animal, take up yours, and put it 
upon mine ; and regirth both saddles tight." " Yes, 
sir," responded the groom, touching his hat, " you 
mean change the saddles,^' 

Were Durack's contemplated disciples, instead of 
young gentlemen, so many grammatical grooms, al- 
ready well instructed in their business ; it would be very 
easy teaching to have to say to them, in compendious 
syntax, " match your words ;" or, " marshall your 
propositions ;" but since beginners have to learn the 
particular straps and buckles of terms, and tenses, 
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and genders, and numbers, and cases ; before they 
can saddle their words with the right inflections ; 
Durack must honestly confess he cannot promise 
them a tame, or unopposed victory, where diiEcid- 
ties are unavoidably numerous ; but to rouse their 
spirit, and animate their courage, to the war ; — ^imi- 
tating a matchless commander, — ^he would say to 
them, " sharpen the cutlasses of your wits, my 
friends ! and though ours is not a Russian war, make 
it really a riMh on one, that you may speedily achieve 
a permanent piece of elegant composition ; and each 
of you, — returning from the field as genuine Roman 
warriors, proved and approved,— be welcomed with 
the salute of honour, * Macte virtute esto,' Still, 
still increase in valour f" 



Nom, 

Voc. 

Ace. 

AM. 

Bat 

Gen. 



Singular. 



LESSON 6. 
Model of Mrst Declension. 



a 

am 

A 

a 
ae 

8B 



Nom. 

Voc. 

Ace. 

Abl. 

JDat 

Gen. 



Examples of Case Meanings. 



Singular. 



Root, 



N. 

V. 

A. 

Ah. 

D. 

G. 



Luna 

Luna 

Lunam 

Lun^ 

Lunse 

Lunae 



the moon arises. 

moony said I. 

1 see the moon. 
light/rom themoon. 
room for the moon. 
the size ofthemwm ; 

or, the moon* 8 size. 



Lun. 

N, Lunse 
V. LunoB 
A. Lunas 
Ab. Lunis 
D. Lunis 
G. Lunarum 



Plural. 

se 
ao 
as 
Is 

IS 

arum 

Plural. 



moons wax or wane, 
vanish, ye moons. 
we need moons. 
lighted by moons. 
speak to the moons. 
phases of moons. 



Exercise. 



First, inflect each of the following roots of nouns, 
throughout all the Case Terminations of the First 
Declension : — puell, agricol, regin, scrlb. 
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Afterwards, substitute each noun successively in 
place of the noun Itma, throughout the preceding 
twelve examples of Case Meanings; altering the 
sense of the English, to suit the change of word. 



LESSON 7. 
Gender. 

THE sex of nouns is signified by the term gender. 
When the natural sex of a noun is not apparent^ a 
grammatical sex will usually be found assigned to it in 
Vocabularies. 

In general, Nouns endinff in urn, on, or e, are con- 
sidered Neuters; Nouns of the second or fourth 
Declension, Masculines ; and Nouns of the first or 
FIFTH Declension, Feminines. 

Vocabulary. 

Examples of Nouns with natural sex apparent, 

Adv^na, m. or/. ; a stranger, new-comer, 

Poeta, m,f. ; a poet or poetess, 

Femina,/. ; a woman, female, 

Persa, m,f,\ a Persian, 

Scurra, m, ; a jester, buffoon, 

Verna, m,f, ; a home-horn slave, 

Nata,/. ; a daughter. 

Scriba, m. ; a scribe, writer, clerk, 

Auriga, m, ; a waggoner, charioteer, 

Musa,/. ; a Muse, goddess of learning ; a song. 

Examples of Nouns grammatically Feminines, 

Arena, ee ; sand, grit, the sandy shore. 
Concordia, 8b ; harmony, concord. 
Arcula, se ; a little chest, trunk or box. 
Exp^rient'ia, oe ; an experiment, trial, proof. 
Gingiva, as ; the gum in which the teeth are set. 
Summa, 8B ; a sum, amount^ collected whole, 
Turba, se ; a tumult, disturbance ; a crowd. 
Gloria, se ; glory, renown, fame. 
Toga, CD ; a Itoman^s gown, cloak, or over-garment. 
DivitiOB, arum ; (plural) liches, wealth. 
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LESSON 8. 
Person. 

ASSERTIONS are made by Verbs. 

Regard tbe party actually asserting^ as of the first 
Person ; the individuals addressed, as of the second ; 
and all others, as of the third. 

In translating verbs of the third person into Eng- 
lish, to assist the sense, you may insert, at choice, 
the words, he, she, it, or they. 

Vocabulary. 

Examples of a few Verbs qf third person. 

Singular. Plural. 

am&t, loves ; he, she, it loices. amant, love ; they love. 

est, is : it is, or there is. sunt, are ; they or there are. 

h^hSt, has, or holds. h&bent, have, or hold. 

Isedit, hurts. Isedunt, hurt. 

vld^t, sees. vKdent, see. 

v^n!t, comes. v6n!unt, come. 

nSc^t, hills, slays. n^cant, kill, slay. 

d5c^t, teaches. d5cent, teach. 

d^t, gives, bestows. dant, give, bestow. 

Exercise. 

Point out which are Nominative, which Accusa- 
tive, and which Genitive cases of the Latin Nouns, 
after carefully reading, and studying, the sense of 
the exercise. 

Vita feminae, the life of a woman. Forma uvae, 
the grape^s shape. Corona habet formam, the crown 
has a shape. UvaB videt formam, (he) sees the shape 
of the grape. Est pecunia, (it) is money. Sunt 
insulae, (there) are islands. Insulas videt, (he) sees 
islands. Cura puellam laadit, care hurts the girl. 
Gingivarum formas docet, (he) teaches the shapes of 
the gum&. Habent pecuniam Persse, the Persians 
have money. Vident divitias coronsD, (they) see the 
riches of the c^^own. Lsedit gingivas, (it) hurts the 
gums. 
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LESSON 9. 

Eelations of Cases. 

THE subject of assertion is usually put in the 
Nominative Case ; the object of direct influence, in 
the Accusative ; and the party addressed^ in the 
Vocative. 

Exercise, 

Translate the following sentences, altering the 
Latin order of the words, to the English, viz : sub- 
ject ^rs^, verb nexty object last. 

Formam habet uva. Puellam agricola amat. Luna, 
6 regina, stella est. Gallina insulam videt. Amat 
sapientia scientiam. Ira, 6 puella, IsBdit. Puella 
sagittas habet. Videt agricola picturam. EcclesiaB 
formam videt regina. Habet agricola curas. Laedit 
gallina uvas. YitsD curse laedunt. Lsedit reginas 
insularum. 
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Eooercise. 

Turn the following sentences into Latin, using the 
Interjection 6 with tne Vocative cases. 

The queen sees the crown. The poet sees the 
queen. Cares, queen, are cares. The lass, slave, 
loves the hens. Crowns give cares. (It) is avarice. 
(There) is an island. The moon hurts grapes. 
Arrows (there) are. queen, anger hurts. (They) 
see thejrirls. (He) sees the girls. The lass loves 
tales. The husbandman has the money. 

(It) hurts the queens of the island. The queen 
sees the form of the moon. (He) has the slave's 
grapes. (They) have letters, pictures, money, wis- 
dom. earth, moon, stars, wisdom is the life 
of a poet. "Women are poets. Scribes are poets. 
The lass loves the tales of the poet. The writers are 
poets. The fables are the jester's. 
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PROLUSIONS. 

8ECTI03J III. 

'*Ne quid nimis.''— Txbikcb. 
" Gay hope is theirs, by fancy fed.*' — Gsat. 

IN speaking of his early days, Durack has ah'eady 
disclosed to his young friends, one of the gay hopes 
of himself and brothers, which proved a dream, — .to 
talk secrets together in Latin. Little ignoramuses ! 
So far was the moderating caution, " ne quid nimis," 
"look not for over much" from entering their imagina- 
tions, they were straightway delighting in expecta- 
tions of a pioficiency not in the power of Latin to 
realise. 

Now why, dear readers, was this their gay hope an 
extravagant dream ? Durack will tell you. Listen ! 

Latin used to be the familiar language of a people 
living in times altogether remote and different from 
our own. The modes of life, the knowledge of arts 
and sciences, the pursuits, studies, habits, and amuse- 
ments, of the people of ancient times, differed so 
materiaUy from our own, that terms are wanting in 
their languages, and in the speech of Rome, whereby 
to express our modem ideas and ways, without resort 
being had to the most awkward and cumbrous cir- 
ctmilocutions. 

"Expect not," then, " too much," in getting Latin. 
Parallel sayings you will find in the language, and 
witty words, and observations and remarks univer- 
sally true ; for the human mind is now, as it ever 
was, the same as to its faculties, its genius, its rest- 
less desires, and leading satisfactions, wherever the 
people, whatever the era of the world : but in sailing 

Jrour adventurous skiff through primitive waters, 
ook for great peculiarities of thought, and for strange 
order, and brevity, and decorations, of expression. 
Assuredly the human intellect has progressed. 
Shame, if it had not ! We modems are more mi- 
nute, as weU as more comprehensive, in our know- 

c 
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ledge. We analyze in our thouglits, and describe 
with our language, myriads of diversities, which it 
never could occur to the ancients to distinguish. 
Latin is no longer the spoken language of any living 
people. Its words, and its forms of grammar and 
construction, are fixed and unalterable. The period 
when it flourished in its greatest purity, fulness, 
and beauty, is termed its golden age ; and, with a 
silver age of authorship which succeeded, furnishes 
us the models, which we have now to strive to under- 
stand, and imitate. In order to be quite classical, 
we have in a way, as it were, to parody expressions : 
but such conceptions as a Shakspeare, a Scott, or a 
Modem Newspaper, even, have familiarised to us, what 
linguist could hope to portray in Latin, without the 
invention of at least half another Lexicon of Terms I 



LESSON 11. 

Vocabulary, 
Assistant-words, Negative, and Connective. 

Nemo, nobody. Nihil, nothing. Nnnqnim, never. Vtx, 
scarcely. NondCtm, not yet. F^r^, nearly, well-nigh. Demmn^ 
at length. Non, not, Haud, certainly not. Nee — ^nec, neither — 
nori, Et or (que, enclitic), and. Et — et, both — and. Ac or atque, 
also, and. Quoque, also. 



Unite qu^ (therefore called enclitic) to the end of the second, 

or last noun, of a set representing things usually found together. 

Hxampks. 

Literas fabulasque poetae nemo habet, nobody has 
the poet's letters and tales. Gloria laedit nunquam, 
glory never hurts. Demum lunam vident, at length 
they see the moon. Advena et lanas, et vinum habet, 
the stranger has both wools, and wine. Scriba est, 
haud poeta est, he is a scribe, he is certainly not a poet. 
Nee sapientiam, nee gloriam habet, he has neither wis^ 
dom, nor fame. Lasdunt vitam potus curseque, drink 
and cares injure life. Keginam nee Persse sagittse, 
UQC poetsB ira laodunt, neither the Persian's arrows. 
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nor thepoet'8 anger, hurt the queen. Et mus, et ferae 
lanam stellasque vident, both the mouse and the wild 
animala see the moon and stars. Yini yema, non 
mellisy curam habet, the slave has the care of the trine, 
not of the honey. Yix Stellas videt, he scarcely sees 
the stars. Fere nihil est, it is well-nigh nothing. 



LESSON 12. 

Prepositions. 

LATIN prepositions usually require an AccusatiTo 
dase after them : 

But on the Ablative bestow 
Ordb-abs, absque, pdlam, pro, 
clam, cUm, coram, ex or e. 
Sine, t&nus, prce and di : 
with in, sab, subter, sUper, too ; 
if MOTION TO is out of viow. 

Vocabulary. 



Prae, Jtut-in-front-^f, befitrs. 

Pro, for, instead-of 

S!ne, unthaut,unregarding'^, 

T^iHis, aUmg-Uf4o,aBfar'a9. 

In, ofi, atntdf in. 

Sub, under. 

Subter« beneath. 



A-ab-ab8«/rom or by. 

Absque, tatfhout, not with. 

danii unknoum-to. 

Coram, hefore-the-presenee^f. 

Cum, ahng-unth. 

De, off reacting, about. 

E-ex, out'off from. 

FILlam, openly-a94o. |Stiper, over. 

Examples. 

Est fabula abtfque poet&, it is a fable without a poet 
dam regin^ agricola amat, the husbandman loves, un- 
knotcn to the queen. Yillam cum terris habet, he has 
n villa with land. De ayariti& nihil docet, he teaches 
nothing respecting avarice. Sub terr& est arcula, the 
little box is under ground. Sine curis nemo est, no one 
is witfiout cares. A Persft epistolaB yeniunt, letters 
come from the Persian. E Britannia y^t epistola, 
a letter comes from Oreat Britain. Ex Itali& yeniunt 
gallinse, the hens come from Italy. Ab januft yooit 
s,unga, tie waggoner comes from tlie gate. 
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LESSOIf 13. 
Adjunct notions. 

CIRCUMSTANCES denotive of origin, aid, point, 
or concurrence, usually require the Ablative Case. 

Oen. ae. Vocabulary, 

Ora, a shore, coast. 
Fossa, a ditchffoss. 
Silva, a wood. 



Cocna, sitpper, 
Nauta, a sailor, 
Piigna, ajighty battle. 



Aqua, water, 

Pueritia, childhood. 

Injuria, an injury, hurt. 

Villa, a country 'house. 

Fllia, a daughter, 

Janiia, a gate. 



Eocercise, 
For Translation into English, 

Ab jaunS, venit. In silva est. Coena ia villjL est. 
Ex ora videt pugnam. Coram puellS. nautam necat. 
Filia3 in pueritia amant. In fossa est nihil. Nemo 
est in silvis. Poeta absque divitiis est. Non sunt 
fiine sapientia poet®. 

For Translation into Latin, 

The gif 1 is in the wood. The fight is on the shore. 
There is water in the ditch. There are strangers in 
the country-house. The waggoner gives supper to 
the scribe. The poet gives the girl money. Avarice 
is not wisdom. He has both wood and water. Letters 
are certainly not fables. 

LESSON 14. 
Adjunct recipient. 

WORDS which express profit, trust, utility, suasion, 
alliance, resemblance, or the reverse of these, mostly 
require an adjunct Dative of the recipient. 

Examples and Exercise. 

Every THIED Une ia to be translated into Latin, 

Daughter, the sailor gives money to the husbandman. 

AgrioolflD pecuniam nauta dat, 6 filia. 

O daughters, the sailors give money to the hasbaDdman. 
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He gives the girls grapes ; the hens, water. 

i)at pnellis uvas, aquam gallinis. 

To the girl he gives a grape ; to the hen, water. 

The water comes out of the ditch of the villa 

£ fossa yillffi aqua yenit. 

The water comes out of the ditches of the villas. 

Childhood loves both knowledge and proofe. 
Et scieutiam at e2cperieQtias amat pueritia. 
Nobody loves both care and injury. 

Life has injuries ; a crown, cares. 
Yita injurias, curas corona habet. 
The queen has the cares of the crown. 

The sailor gives the queen the poet's Roman-gown. 

Beginse poetse togam nauta dat. 

The lass gives the poet's crown to the sailor. 

— - - ^Ulll, ■_ 

LESSON 15. 
Adjunct KESTBicmoN. 

NOUNS, in the Genitive Case, adjust or restrict 
signification, in the words to which they belong. 

Examples and Exercise. 

The sailor sees the gate of the villa. 

Januam villaB nauta videt. 

The poet sees the waters of the ditches. 

Childhood loves the knowledge of life. 

Vitas scientiani amat pueritia. 

The Persian loves the harmony of the girls. 

A husbandman has a knowledge of the stars. 
Stellarum scientiam habet agricola. 
Nobody has the knowledge of the writer. 

Passions hurt the shapes of girls. 
L:8B puellarum fonnas Isedunt. 
Anger never hurts the form of sailors. 

He sees in the picture a fight of strangers* 
Advenarum pugnam in pictura videt. 
He sees the fights of a crowd. 

Slaves love the moneys of strangers. 
Pecunias advenarum amant vemse. 
Poets love the glory of strangers. 
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PROLUSIONS. 

SECTION IV. 

** Nostruni est inteUigere." 

" * I do desire to learn, Sir.' 

" Why, tliat's some comfort."— Shaxspsarb. 

A MEMORY imretentive of words, is certainly an 
impediment to the getting of Latin. This Dnrack 
experienced to his sore discomfort, when attending 
the study of the kind preceptor of his youth. 

The recitals of his brothers from the Eton Gram- 
mar, gained them applause in which Durack was 
emulous to share ; and, consequently, diligently, and 
doubly diligently, did he con beforenand the coming 
lessons ; yet alas ! when called upon to recite them, 
up bubbled his emotions ; and all words were flown. 

Thoughts are what Durack best recalls ; not con- 
ceptions or images. The relations and bearings of a 
subject, having once been felt, you may trust to him 
to detail them afterwards ; but the describing words 
will be his own, not remembered ones ; and should 
he have to renew his description, all will be fresh 
again in expression, though the same in thought. 
If this generalising sort of memory has an advantage, 
it is the brevity of symbol, that it delights in, and 
suggests. This may be observed in the Rules and 
Models of this little book. The labour of the disciple 
is restricted, as much as possible, to the learning of 
what is brief, and the noticing of what is uniform ; 
and scope is left for the inferences of the understand- 
ing, in the application of principles to practice. 
Thus : for the third, fourth, ejii fifth Declensions, one 
Model is made to suffice ; the few points of difference 
being speciaUy shewn. The prepositions used with 
the Ablative are enimierated, the larger number used 
with the Accusative, being left for mferential recog- 
nition, without enumeration. 

Yet an exception is made to this method, when 
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greater utility requires. With respect to the Princi- 
pal Parts from which the inflections of Verbs proceed, 
it is to the sheer aid of memory, in respect of each 
yerb, that Durack prefers to trust ; for, what by ruled 
would become oppressive to the memory, by an en- 
tangling complexity of diversities and exceptions; 
is thus simplified, to a uniform memoriter act. 

It is not for a moment to be questioned, but that a 
ready memory of words is a showy, and a valuable 
endowment of the mind, but let the motto of this 
prolusion : — " Nostrum estintelligere,*' to " understand 
18 ours"^-be a consoling stimulus and satisfaction to 
those who cannot claim to retrace as theirs. 





T.ESSON 16. 




Model of Second Declension. 

Singular. Plural. 
Mm, Neut. Mm. KetU. 


Norn. 

Voe. 

Ace. 

Ahl. 

Dat. 

Gen. 


us ) 

g [ iim 

fim ) 

5 

5 

1 


Norn. I \ 
Voe. I 1 & 

Ace. 08 ) 

Abl. 18 
Dat. 18 
Gen. omm 



Neuters. 

OBSEEYE, as a Universal Eule, that the Nomina- 
tive, VocativCy and Accusative Cases, of Neuter Words, 
always continue a/t'A^ in the Singular; and, in the 
Pluraly inflect invariably to a. 

Nouns in er, or ir. 

IN respect of nouns in er, or ir, of this Declension, 
as, Puer, abotf; vir, a man ; regard the whole word, 
as a root bereft of Nom. and Yoc. terminations in the 
singular; yet assuming all the others. But some 
words in er drop e out of the root, in inflecting through 
the other cases: as, Ager, afield; not agerum, but 
agrum, agro, agri, &c. 
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Gen, 



1. 



Vocabulary, 



Dom](c!liuin,a dvcelling, 
Donum, . a gift^ present. 
Forum, a market-place, 
Regnum, a kingdom, 
Saxum, a rock, large stone, 
Perlculum, trial, danger, risk, 
Ventus, the wind, 
Servitium, slavery. 



Niim^rus, a number, 
Murus, a wall. 
Faber, (bri),a workman, 
Ltber, (ori), a book, 
P6piilus, a people, 
Kivus, a rill, brook, sluice . 

Morbus, a disease. 
Servus, a slave, bondsman. 



Beading Exerdae, 

Regnum in periculo est ; the kingdom is in danger, 
Advena servo dat pecuniam; the stranger gives the 
slave money. Super foro saxa sunt ; there are stones 
over the market place, Librum poetae servus dat ; the 
slave gives the poet a book, Populi dona regina amat ; 
the queen loves the people's gifts. Persam demum *fe- 
mina IsBdit ; at length the woman hurts the Persian, 
PerssB servi feminas neeant ; the Persian's slaves slay 
the women, Beginse seribis poeta dat epistolam ; the 
poet gives a letter to the queen's clerks, Poetarum libri 
reginae sunt donis; the books of the poets are for gifts 
to the queen. 



LESSON 17. 
Adjectives. 

THE different phases and quaKties of things, are 
denoted by Ad/ectives ; so called, because added as 
supplements to the sense of Nouns-Substantive. 

In Latin, they inflect after the same Models as 
Nouns ; and must match with them, as to Number ^ 
Case, and Gender. 



Gen, i—- ae. 



Vocabulary, 



Bonus, good. 

Ater, (tri), jet-black, 

Niger, (gri), black. 

Tgner, Under, 

Magnus, great in degree, 

Pius, piouSf dutiful. 



Mains, 

Albus, 

Candidus, 

Durus, 

Parvus, 

ScSlestus, 



bad, 

natural-white, 

bright-white, 

hard. 

little, small, 

wicked. 
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JEger, (gri), siek, Santis, healthy, sound, 

Meus, my, Noster,(tri),oMr. 

Tuus, thy, Vester,(tri), yottr. 

Suus, hisj her, its, their ; according to the noun matched. 

Examples, 

Observe! The adjective roots have been suited 
with first Declension terminations ; to match with 
Feminine Nouns; and, respectively, with second, to 
match with Masculines and Neuters, 

Bonus verna, the good household slave. Bona 
puella, the good girl. Durum saximi, a hard rock, 
Teneri sunt pueri, the boys are tender, Pia puella est, 
the girl is pious, jEgra est mea filia, my daughter is 
sick, Nata tua parva est, your daughter is small, 
Alto in rivo candidum saxum est, there is a white rock 
in the deep brook, -^grum virum ventus Isedit, the 
mnd hurts a sick man, Fabri aegri morbus malum 
est (negotium) the sick workman's disease is a bad 
(thing). Feminis segris uvas nigras dant nostra 
tenerae puellae, our tender girls give the sick women 
black grapes, 

LESSON 18. 

Words used substantively. 

ALL inflecting attributive words, when used as 
Nouns, must match imaginately with the suppressed 
Noun. Adjectives, Participles and Neuter Pronouns, 
are frequently thus used. 

Examples, 

To he simply read, in the Learner's first Course through the Lessons. 

Triste liipus est stabulis ; a wolf is a sad {thing) 
for the sheepcotes. Interest omnium cSrentes esse 
fraude ; it is the interest of all (persons) to be free from 
guile. Fortiinate senex ; lucky old (man). Satis est 
verborum ; there is a sufficiency of words, Non mea 
refert ; it does not concern my (affairs), Avari aUorum 
gazis inhiant ; miserly (persons) gape after the trea- 
sures of others, Nulli fl^ilior occidit quam tibi ; he 
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fell toVbyl^ no {person) more to be wept than to \hy\ 
you, JbiStimat pecuniam parvi ; he considers the money 
of little {account). 

Qtn. i. Vocabulary. 



Csecns, blind. 
ClaitdnSi lame. 
Mancns, maimed. 
Mundus, clean. 
Concinnus, trim, spruce. 
Obesus, fat. 
AmcenuSi of pleasant aspect. 
Grandaevnsy of great age. 
Ingratos, unpleasant. 



Oculatus, seeing clear. 
V&Wdus, vigorous, strong. 
Mutus, dumb. 
Squalldns, dirty, untidy. 
Nitidus, neat, tidy, shining. 
Macer,(cri),/ea». 
Foedns, unsightly. 
Y^tustus, oldfOf long standing, 
Jucundus, pleasant. 



Plerique-seque-aqne, very many, most, the greater part. 

Reading Exercise. 

Observe how the position of non varies the sense 
of a negative word ! 

Plerique ex grandaevis sunt viri caeci, very many of 
the aged {persons) are blind men. Nemo non habet 
culpas suae, everybody has his faults. Non nemo 
oculatus est, soms one is clearsighted. Foeta non 
nimquam coenam habet jucundam, the poet sometimes 
has a pleasant supper. B^gina nimquam validos servos 
non habet; the queen has strong slaves at-all-times. 
Gaeci non nihil vident ; oculati nihil non vident, the 
Mind see somewhat, the oculate see everything. 

PEOLUSIONS. 

SECTION V. 

*< Vox et prsBterea nihil.^* 

" Artioles are bttrrowed of the pronoun, and ^e thiu deeOned, 
* Singulariter, Mominativo, bxCi b jcc, hoc' " 

Mkbbt Wxvn of Wzmdbor. 

THE world of perplexity, which Durack's hicy 
hoBCj hoc experience occasioned him, rather disgusted 
him, with the method of teaching Latin as " Vox et 
prasterea nihil ;" "as a voice, and nothing else." He 
had not even the consolation, of having learnt to 
sound the words aright, so as to recall to remem- 
brance the quantity, as it is called, of their syllables, 
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whether longs, or shorts. This defect, he discovered, 
upon the casual enquiry of a friend, Whether he 
scanned the Virgil which he chanced to be reading ? 
and the study of quantity, forthwith, became a hobby 
to him. 

Some years afterwards, while visiting the interest- 
ing scenery of Shakspeare's Merry Wivesof Windsor, 
the same friend, to gratify his taste for such pursuits, 
introduced him to the Hall of Eton College, on the 
day when the grand annual recitations from the 
Classics were to take place. It was a fine treat, for 
a self instructed Latinist, to listen to that glorious 
language, intoned by the lips of the cleverest youths 
of so celebrated a school ; and expectation conse- 
quently arose on tip toe. 

The learned collegians showed great proficiency, 
and were uproariously applauded, as a matter of. 
course ; but, as a matter of habit, to Durack's sur- 
prise, they turned their verse to prose, with an " ore 
rotundo'* of infinite breath, indeed, yet of small credit 
to their aural sensibilities. The short initial syllables 
of bdnus, mdlus, quibus, they pronounced long ; as 
bone-m, male-m, kwibe-m. 

Habit is so powerful a thing, so hard to undo, 
when wrong ; that Durack could wish his disciples, 
to be particularly careful not to give long sounds, to 
vowels marked short (^) ; nor short ones, to vowels 
marked ("or ), whatever tone they may please to 
give the vowels. The peculiar charm of Latin verse, 
its euphony, is inappreciable without this observance. 

The observance of emphasis,— or as it is often 
termed — accent, likewise, is desirable. Prose read 
without it, would be unintelligible to a listener. It 
was the opinion of Dr. Eussell, of the Charterhouse 
School, oJt the learned grammarian Grant, and of the 
eminent prosodian Dr. Carey, that the adoption 
among scholars, of a systematic practice in the em- 
ployment of syllabic stress, while at the same time 
sustaining on ^he vowels^ such quantitative short and 
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long lengths of syllable, as may be discriminated by 
the ear ; would most materially aid the memory of 
quantity, and distinguish homonymous words. 

A systematic practice, among the more learned, 
being still a desideratum ; some observances of 
Durack's in respect of tonCy and emphasis ; and a 
compendium of the chief rules for qtmntityy are with 
much diffidence subjoined. — 

Tone, 

1. — Short Vowels, 

EMPLOY the usual English tones, and pronounce 
concisely y almost as if the concurrent consonants were 
to coalesce without the vowels. 

2. — Long Voweh foUowed hy more than one Consonant or an X, 

E, o, u ; pronounce as the sounds — at, au, oo — 
are heard in the words, hay, awe, who. 

A, i, (also if followed by a final consonant) pro- 
nounce as ah, he ; without aspiration, of course. 

3. — Long Votoebf iaolate or with one Consonant foUowing, 

E, o, u ; pronounce as he, owe, yew, 
A, i, (save when the consonant is final) pronounce 
as hay, eye. 

^^ Begard a verse as one long wordy in reckoning the succession 
of Consonants. 

Emphasis, 

THE syllables on which the ictus, or stress of voiee, 
may be laid, are the ultimate, or last ; the penulti- 
mate, or last but one ; and the antepenultimate, or last 
but two. 

Except when suspended by the rythmical measure 
of verse, the ictus apposits on a long penultimate, but 
proximates to a short one, with preference for an 
anterior syllable, when a word has one. 

The ictus will move to the same respective parts, 
of words extended, or reduced, by inflection ; and of 
phrases formed by enclitics, or compounded words. 
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Quantity. 

THE versification of the Latin poets, is the authority 
to which resort is had, for determining the natural 
quantity of vowels. For learners, Lexicons and 
Gframmars, by appropriate marks, usually shew this 
quantity, as to syllables which influence the apposit- 
ing of accent. Such natural quantity have all diph- 
thong, all vowels formed by coalescence, the long 
e before *, in some Genitive Cases ; and the long 
• before a vowel, in many inflections of fio. 

But, besides natural quantitf/,which is paramount, — 
there is, in Yerse, a positional quantity observable; the 
chief rules respecting which, are the following : — 

1. — ^Vowels are short by position, when they precede 
a vowel : as, via. 

2. — ^Vowels are long, when they precede a/, x, or 2, 
in the same word ; or two eonsonants, one, at least, in 
the same word. 

3. — ^But naturally short vowels are variable, when 
they are cut ofl* by the incidence of a metrical foot 
upon them, so as to become the first syllable of the 
next foot ; or, when in the body of a word, any mute 
with a liquid (lor r), in a subsequent syllable, follows 
them. 

4. — ^The final vowel of a word, or the final vowel 
and m, when followed by an initial vowel or h, is elided, 
that is, passed over by the voice, and not reckoned in 
the rythmical quantity. 

It is not Durack's wish that the preceding remarks 
on pronunciation, should be made set lessons of; 
being placed in the Prolusions, his young friends may 
read and pass them by, until they feel sufficient in- 
terest in the subject^ to recur to tnem with pleasure^ 
of their own accord. To show the utility of such in- 
formation, many amusing puzzles might be constmcted 
with words roelt the same, but £fiPerent in sense, 
according to their differing quiantity. An instance, 
well known to school boys, is, *^ Mea, mater, mala 
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boB est/' signifying, " haste, mother, the eow is eating 
the apples :" — ^by i^ortening the quantity of two 
vowels it reads, " Mea mater mSla bos est," " mp 
mother is a wicked cowJ^ So : '* HCros poKte voces, qni 
velis s5lmn excidere quSreris," may be rendered, " you 
may politely call the masters, you who complain that soil 
is falling from the sails" Alter the quantity thus : 
" Heros polite, voces qui vSlis solum excidere, quaere- 
ris,'' and the signification becomes, ^^ elegant hero, who 
wouldst only extirpate voices, you are sought after." 

LESSON 19. 
Pkonouns. 

WHETHER serving as Substantives, or Adjectives; 
Pronouns are general substitutes, for I^ouns so well 
known, as not to need mention by appellation, in order 
to be recognised. 

Inflection of Personal Pronouns. 

Singular. Plural. 

N.A. Ah.D. G, 

we, us. 

noe, nobis, nostr-^m — i, 

ye, you. 

Tos, ydbls, vestr-iim — ^i, 

themselves. 

the same as the Sing^ar. 



N. A.Ah. D. G. 

First Person, I, me, 

Sg5, me, mtht, mei, 

Second Person, thou, thee, 

tu, tS, tibt, to!, 

Third P., him-her-it — self, 

— se, stbt, sui, 



With some of the Cases, met, ^, t^m^t, or «e, are fband 

united, signifying m(^ emphatically : as, — egomet, iutemet, tese. 

Heading JExercise. 

Begina mihi librum, tibi sagittam, sibimet coronam 
dat, the queen gives me a book ; you, an arrow ; to her 
own self, the crown. Sese vident, tJtey see themselves. 
Nobismet sua dona dat, she gives her gifts to us ourselves. 
Yema nos amat, the slave loves us. Yestri servi vos 
vident, your slaves see you. Mihi injurisB est, it is 
for an injury to me. Sibi pro c(&n& uvas habet, he has 
grapes for supper for himseff. 
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LESSON 20. 

Inflection of Demonstrative Pronouns. 

Is, thatf (followed by qui). HKc, this, the nearer. Ille, that, 
the more distant. Iste, that, thU of yours. Ipse, self. Idem, 
the same. 



Sing. m. 

/• 

ft. 
Flwr. m, 

/ 
n. 

Sing. m. 

/• 

n. 
Plur. m. 

/■ 

n. 

Sing. m. 

/• 
n. 

2lur. m. 

/. 
n. 

Sing. ft. 

/■ 

ft. 
Flwr. m. 

/• 

fi. 
^fft^. m. 

/• 

f». 
P/fir. ffi. 

/• 

ft. 

Sing. m. 

/. 
ft. 

Flur. m. 

/■ 

ft. 



N. Ac. 

Is, ettm, 

Id, td, 

ii, eos, 

ese, eas, 

eil, e&, 

htc, hiuic, 

luBC, banc, 

hoc, hoc, 

hi, hSs, 

hsB, has, 

hsc, hsBC, 

iUe, iimm, 

ill^y ill^m, 

mtid, illtid, 

iUl, illos, 

illae, illSfl, 

m&, ill&, 

iflt^, istiim, 

ist&, ist^, 

isttid, « istiid, 

iati, istos, 

ists, istSs, 

ipsl, ipstun, 

ips^ ipsILm, 

ipsihn, ipstim, 

ips), ipsos, 



ipsse, 
ips^. 



ipsas, 
ips^, 



Kd^nif 

iid^m, 

esdSm, easdSm, 



eo, 

eo, 
iia, 



hoc, 
hdc, 
hoc, 
his. 



illo, 

ma, 

illo, 
illis. 



isto, 
ista, 
isto, 
istis, 



ipso, 
ipsa, 
ipso, 
ipsis, 



TdSm, eund^m, edd^m, 
eSld^m, eand^m, eadSiu, 



eod^m, 
eosd^m, iisdSm, 



D. 

ei, 

« m 
m m 

iis, 
huYc, 

• • 

his, 

« • 

illl, 

• • 

nils, 

• • 

ista, 
istis, 

ipsi, 

■ • 

ipsIs, 

• m 

• • 

eidem, 

• « 

iisd^m, 



G. 

ijiis. 



eoriim. 
earilmi. 
eoriim. 

hajUs. 



horiim. 
hfiriiiiL 
hdr&m. 

lUius. 



illoriim. 
illSrttm. 
illoriim. 

istiiis. 



istortun. 
istfirfim. 
istortim. 

ipsius. 



ipsdrttm. 
ipsartim. 
ipsortbu. 

ejusd^m. 



ednind^m. 
efiruxid^m. 
edrund^. 



.^^ With many woman, or ^Atfi^, understood, instead of that, these 
demonstratives signify—^*, she, it, they. 
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LESSON 21. 

Apposition. 

NOTJNS, or Pronouns, are in Apposition, when, 
without an express assertion, they are used as other 
names, or appellations, for the same individual thing. 
In Case and Person, they must be alike, in Gender 
and Number, they may differ. , 

Examples, 

Concordiam amant, populi gloriam, ihet/ love con- 
cord, the glory of a people. Nobis dant gloriam, 
poetarum divitias, they give us glory, the wealth of 
poets. Ipse poeta aeger est, the poet is himself sick. 
Puellis, filiabuB meis, uvas dat teneras, dona, he gives 
tender grapes as gifts to the girls, my daughters. Has 
mei ipsius sunt epistolae, these are letters of me myself 
Persa, advena, ipse est poeta, tlie Persian, a stranger, 
is himself a poet. 

Exercises. 
For TransUxtion into English. 

Mens est hie concinnus liber. Nautse est istud 
malum domicilium. Eosdem libros regina habet. 
Sunt libri ipsi. Ejus filia coeca est. DuraB sunt 
eorum gingivae. Earum fabularum magnus est 
numerus. Istas culpas non habeL lis eandem dat 
pecuniam. 

For Translation into Latin. 
This book is mine. That little hen is yours. That 
bad book is the jester's. The poet has the same 
cares. They are the girls themselves. His daughter 
is tidy. Their gums are white. There is a great 
numW of those letters. He has not those bad 
faults. They give us the same grapes. 



In the Classics, an old Gen. of first Declension, at for a, is 

found ; ^xAfamUiaa for famUia, of a family : — also, abtts for if, in 
the first Declension Ab. and Dat. to distinguish the f$min%ne» of — 
FiUtis, ason ; Natus, a son ; Llbertus, a freed-puin ; Mtllus, a A«- 
mule ; Equus, a horse ; DSus, a jfod ; Ambo, both ; and Duo, two. 
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PROLUSIONS. 

SECTION VI. 

** Infelix, 6 semper oves, peous."— Vzeoil. 

** Wliither did my fancy stray : 
By what magio drawn away T*'— Akihbux. 

AN imaginatiye excursion for a brief space, is 
wliat Durack next proposes to his young disciples. 
Let tliem suppose themselves rusticating with him, on 
some fine upland slope, where shaded from the sun, 
and comfortiBible together, — 

** Fatolas sub tegmine fagi,^^ 

** beneath the covering of a spreading beech ;" — ^they 
may, at leisure, regard various groups browsing 
around, and beneath them, of those now happy little 
creatures, sheep ; however adverse their lot among 
the hirelings of the Pastoral, when the poet said of 
them, " Infelix, 6 semper oves pecus ;" ^* Sheq^y 
always an unhappy jleck 7" 

To speak of these little animals, in general ; and 
also to introduce a particularizing clause with the 
relative g«e, the pronoun we should use is is : — as, Esb 
€unt lanigersD, they are woolbearers :— eas quas aspici- 
inus festivse sunt oves, the sheep which we look upon are 
^0rtii>e :— earum aliae candidsB, alias nigrsa sunt, 
wme of them are white, some bkxck. 

But if we want to speak of them as already distin- 
guished by their position, or other circumstances, 
we shall need the other demonstrative Pronouns. 
For those near us, we need hie ; for the more distant, 
ille ; for intermediate groups, tsfe ; and especially 
iste must be used, to tell another person we mean the 
sheep near him ; or, to point to a sheep contemptu- 
ously. Ips8B oves, means sheep themselves ; eaedem 
oves, the same sheep. 

Similar distinctions of position are indicated by 
the Adverbs derived from th^el^ronouns : Hie, hil<^ 
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tine, here, hither, hence ; simify at, or to, or fromf 
the place where I am ; — istic, istic, istinc, there^ 
thither, thence ; at, or to, or from, the place where 
you are ; — ^illic, Uluc, illinc ; there, thither, thence; 
at, or to, or from, a place where other individuals 
may be. 

But see ! while we are thus quietly conversing, a 
sheep draws near to the hedge, as if for shelter. 
May it not prognosticate a coming storm, think you, 
like the sapient sheep of the rustic, which cost 
the great Sir Isaac NewtoH, so ill recompensed a 
fee ? — 

The day was pleasant, the sky serenci Sir Isaac 
saw no reason tchy, as he passed a shepherd, the man 
should warn him of a coming storm ; but, presently^ 
the rain poured doWn in torrents. When the storm 
had at length ceased, the philosopher — in order 
not to miss learning so valuable a method of induc- 
tion, — rode back to the rustic, and gave him a guinea 
to reveal the source of his knowledge. " Well,'^ 
responded he, " you see yan auld tup yander. Sir, 
wi* the rhumatiz, her allers lays anunst th' hedge, 
wi' her tail t'other side, agen a scud acomes." 



LESSON 22. 

The relative qui. 

QUI, quae, quod, signifying who, which, or what, is 
used as a reilative Pronoun, and as an interrogative 
Adjective. It is also used as an interrogative Sub- 
stantive, in which case, qui, in the singular, turns to 
quia ; quod, to quid. 



All relatives take the eaii required by the verb of their clause. 
For gender aud number, they agree with an iteration, expressed or 
implied, of an antecedent substantive belonging to another clause, 
though not always found expressed in it. 

When a sentence, or clause, is the aniecedentj it is considered as of 
the neuter gender. 



Sing. 



Flur. 







j.msass. 




3{ 




Inflection of 


the Relative, 






N. 


Ac. 


Ah. 


D. 


0. 


m. 


qui, 


qu^m, 


quo, 


cm, 


cujus. 


/• 


qnae, 


qu^m, 


qua, 


• ■ 


■ • 


n. 


qa5d, 


qu6d, 


quo, 


• • 


. . 


m. 


qui, 


quofl, 


quXbi^ 


qulbtu. 


quori^. 


/ 


quae, 


quaA, 


• • 


• • 


quartkm. 


n. 


qilSiB, 


qus, 


• • 


• ■ 


quortim. 



ExampleB. 

Yidet puellam quas gallinam habet, he sees the girl 
who has the hen. Qiiam gallinam habet P what hen 
has she ? Quia est P who is he ? Quid est P what 
is it ? Qui nauta est ? what sailor is it 1 Quid 
habet ? what has he ? Quas divitias habet ille P 
iphat riches has he ? Quibuscum est P Mecum, toith 
whom ishe ? with me. 

Reading Exercise. 

Cui donadat est pia, she to whom he gives the gifts is 
pious, Gujufl puelke formam habet P of what girl has 
it the form ? Quorum is morbos videt sunt servi, 
those whose diseases he sees are slaves. YemsQ, quibus 
ilia dona dat^ slaves^ to whom she giveth gifts, ^gri 
sunt nautsD quibuscum yeniunt, the sailors with whom 

they are coming are sick. 

■ --■•- - .. - - » 

LESSON 23, 
Vocabulary. 

Chief compounds of QUI and QUis. 

IN compounds, quid becomes quic before q ; — and 
m, in inflections, changes to n before d. Also, qu4B 
final changes to qua, in the Nom. Sing, feminine, 
and in the Plur. neuter. 



Aliqa!s, 

EcquKs? 

Nequis, 

Nmnquls ? 

Quisqn!s, 

Siquis, 



someone, 
what one f 
thai no one, 
{does) any one. 
whatever one. 
if any one. 



Quicnnqne, whoever. 



Quisnam ? who now f 

Qnisquam, any single one. 

Qoisque, each one, 

Qnispiain, any one, 

Quldam, a certain one, 

Quivis, any one you will, 

Qmlfb^t, any one you plecue* 



Nequani; signifying wiekeS, ifl an mdedinable adjective. 
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Examples. 

Hoc, quodcunque videt, est cuilibet cursB, thiSy 
whatever he seeSy is for a care to whom it pleaseth. 
Nee regina, nee quispiam servus, coronam habet, 
neither the queen, nor any slave, has the crown. Mi- 
hi quid vis est jucandum, everything is pleasant to 
me. Siqua ei injuria est, colpam habet aliquis, if 
any injury is (done) to him, some one has blame. 
Quemquam videt, Isedit, he hurts each one he sees. 
Numquis videt me P Non, does any one see me ? No. 
Ecquod periculum vident ? what danger see they ? 
Quidnam id est P what is it now P Pericidum quoddam 
magnum, atque ^ servo quodam, a certain great dan- 
^er, and from a certain slave. 

LESSON 24. 
Pabtitivbs. 

WHEN Nouns, or Adjectives, are to signify some 
of a like class of things, thev are termed Partitives ; 
and are followed by a Genitive of the Class. 

I||^ This Genitiye is equivalent to an Ablative, with de^ e-«r, or m; 
or, to an Accusatiye with inter, among. 

jExamples. 

Una Musarum, una ex Musis, una inter Musas, 
<me of the Muses. Nemo mortalium, nemo ex mortal- 
ibus, nemo inter mortales, no one of mortal ^men"]. 
O puellarum prsestantissima ! most distinguished 
of lasses ! 

AixTEcnvEs OF Part. 

TO denote a relative part in a thing having exten^ 
tian; use Adjectives significant of position, in the 
aame case witn the Noim of the thing. 

Eocamples. 

Medi& in silv&, in the middle (midst) of the wood. 
Summo in rivo, on the highest part (surface) of the 
Irodk. Media nox, the middle of the night. In extremo 
libro, at (he end of the book. 
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Indefinite Pakt. 

TO denote an indefinite part of an unmeasured 
whole ; nse the Neuter Singular of an Adjective or 
Pronoun ; or, an Adverb of quantity, — ^followed by a 
Genitive of the thing. 

Examples. 

Pauliilum pecunisB, a very little money. Multum 
sapientise, much wisdom. NUiil sinceri, nothing of sin- 
cerity. Id noctis, that (part) of the nighty Divitiarum 
afiGsitiin, abundance of wealth. S^tis eloquentiae, sa- 
pientise p^um, enough eloquence, little wisdom. Ubi 
terrarum sumus ? where in the world are we ? Hoc 
negotii, this business. Id operis, that work. Sat ar- 
genti, enough silver. Verborum abundS, profusion of 
words. Quantum quisque su& nummorum servat in 
arc&, tantum habet et fidei, as much money as each one 
has in his chest, so much credit also has he. 

Reading Exercise. 

Qusedam feminarum morbos habent, somrC of the 
women have diseases. Ecqua est scurrse scientia P 
what knowledge has a jester ? Qusedam puella in 
periculo est, a certain girl is in danger. Qu&vis terra- 
rum curae sunt cuique suse, each has his peculiar cares, 
where you will in the world. Tibi lanarum nigrsB, 
candidse mihi sunt ; you have the black wools, 1 the 
white. Nostr&m pauci vestri^m aliqui segri sunt, 
a few of us, some of you are sick. Aliquid pecuniae 
Persa habet, the Persian has some money. Magnus 
scribarum numerus domicilia non habent, a great 
number of clerks have no dwellings, Quonmi pii sunt 
quidam, alii nequam, of whom soms are pious, others 
wicked. Siquem poetam ilia, me videt, if she sees any 
poet, she sees me. Me& extrema pueriti^, in my early 
boyhood. 

0:^ Est mihi, est iibiy sunt nobis, and the like, are idiomatic 
expressions for I have, thou hast, we have, 8^c. 
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Adverbs. 

ADVERBS are a class of terms which, denote dr- 
cumstances of character or adfuatment in any attribu- 
tive words, whether Adjectives, Verbs, or other Ad- 
verbs ; as : Vir vere coecus, a man truly blind; amat 
ardenter, he loves ardently; bene, taell; admodihn 
bene, very well; optima, best of all, most excelentlly. 

CC^ Adverbs have ius for the comparative, and isBitn-ey-um, 
for the superlative, substituted for terminations in e, 6, tir, — 
to denote intension. 

LESSON 25. 
Third, Fourth and Fifth Declensions. 

47 To get the root on which the Case terminations are to be en- 
grafted, drop the last letter from the Genitive Case Singular. 

Model. 





Singular. 




Plural. 




Nom. 


Voc. [alike. 


Nom. 


Voc. . 


s 


Ace. 


(.) m 


Ace, 


• 


s 


Abl 


' (•) 


Abl 




biis 


Dat. 


• 

1 


Dat. 




bus 


Gen. 


a 


Oen. 




txm. 



ADJUSTMENTS. 

THE THiKD Declension has root-vowel i which is always 
lost before the Dative i, and generally before the Gene- 
tive um. 

The unenclosed dots intimate the Cases in which (^N'euters 
excepted,) the root « is to be uniformly changed to e ; — 
the enclosed ones, the Gases in which it is to be so changed 
in general. 

The FOURTH Declension has root- vowel u which is to be 
changed to i, in the bus Cases. 

The FIFTH Declension has uniformly root-vowel e ; but 
substitutes in the Sing, i; in the Phir. rum, as its Genitive 
Case terminations. 

THIED DECLENSION. 

BESIDES Nouns, according to this Declension are 
inflected, all Adjectives not ending in us-a-um; all 
comparatives in or-or-us ; and all participles in ns. 
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SPECIAL INFLECTIONS. 

1. — For Neuters, observe the nniversal Rule, Lesson 16. 

2. — ^Neuters in e, al^ or ar, preserve the root-vowel i, before 
every termination. 

3. — These special words preserve the root-vowel t through- 
out the Singular, and before um of the Plural : — ravis, f. 
hoarseness ; sltis, f. thirst ; tussis, f. a cough : amussis, f. a 
ffuage-line or rule ; vis, f. (P/ur. vires,) strength, force, faculties. 

4. — ^With the exception of vates, c. a prophet ; c&nis, c. a 
dog ; and panis, f. a loaf af bread ; Nouns ending in es or is, 
without increase of syllables in the Genitive ; and Monosylla- 
bles ending in two Consonants, retain the root-vowel », before 
um of the rlural. 



PROLUSIONS. 

SECTION VII. 

*' Si male none, non semper erit."— Horags. 
'* It is a long lane, tbat has no tarning."— Old FnoYUB. 

THAT there is much dry detail in getting Latin, 
can neither be denied, nor wholly obviated ; but it 
may be gloriouBly recompensed, by the after advan- 
tages. 

Durack has told the tale of his romantic youthful 
days, when he so fallaciously promised himself the 
advantage from Latin, of a medium for talking 
secrets; little did he then foresee the pleasure it would 
render him in after life, by enabling him to talk on 
ordinary subjects, with his fellow-man, as a citizen 
of the world 1 And yet this happened. Durack had 
suffered most painful bereavements, and was tra- 
versing the wide Atlantic in a state of great depres- 
sion, on returning from the West-Indies ; when he 
received much kmd sympathy and civility, from a 
French Captain of Artillery, and his family, 
who were returning by the same steamer, from 
la sojourn at Guadeloupe. Not being au fait 
at French, yet desiring to hold converse with 
these interesting strangers, led Durack to try 
Latin; and his joy may be guessed, at finding 
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the Frencli officer instracted in the same langaase. 
Their pronimciation differing, they wrote their collo- 
quies, which were pleasingly intelligible ; and, being 
made the medium of an invitation to Paris, being 
given, and accepted, procured Durack some gratify- 
ing courtesies, and introductions, when he afterworas 
visited that celebrated capital. 

The great masters of difficulty are not haste, and 
flurry, or abandonment, but perseverance, and pa- 
tience. " Do you see any dust fly ?" enqidred an 
ancient philosopher, of one ridiculing his patient 
design to cut away an exceedingly formidable rock. 
" You do ? Then I shall persevere." So you, my 
dear disciples, cut at the Latin rocks, patient, and 
persevering ; and every particle you master, will be 
progress. 

" If irksome now, it will not always be." 
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Vocabulary. 

Arb-or, oris ; /. a tree. 

C61-or, oris ; m. a colour, trnt, hue, dye. 

Class-is, is ; /. a claes, order, fleet. 

Cons^nl, tills ; m. a consul, 

Flum-en, Knis ; -n. a stream, fiow, tide, torrent. 

Fin-is, is ; m. or/, the end ; rhii. boundaries. 

H^m-o, Ynis ; m. a man, person, fellow. 

It-er, InSris ; >n. a journey, march, way, road. 

Imp^rat-or, oris ; m. a commander, general, emperor .r 

L^gi-o, onis ; /. a legion, body of soldiers. 

MmtYt&d-o, Ynis ; /. a multitude, rabble, throng. 

Par-s, tis ; /. a part, portion, piece, share. 

Reading Exercke. 

Nee malum, nee bonum videt legio, imperator plus 
boni ; the legion see neither good nor ill, the general 
more good. Quantum ooloris puella habet ! how much 
colour the girl has f Iste homo nihil habet sapientiss; 
that person has no wisdom. Est tibi aliquid pecuniae ;. 
you have some money ^ 
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LESSON 27. 

COMPABISON. 

ADJECTIVES in general, to denote either an 
intensive or a comparative degree of the sense, engraft 
—on any case of the primal, ending in i,— or, m. 
or, f. m, n. (Gen, -oris). 

In a similar manner, for a superlative or highest; 
seiiBe, primals ordinarily engraft the like case with 
ssimt«8 — a — um ; but prefer when they end in er, to 
extend the er, with rimws — a — um. 

IRREGULAR COMPARISON. 

1. — Adjectives ending in tis (not quus) preceded by a 
votcel, usually make comparison by using the Adverbs, 
MAGis, more, maxim:^, most^ with the primal unaltered. 

2.— Some primals in lis, drop the is, and assume 
limm — a — um for the superlative. 

3. — ^The following denote comparison by a change 

of words : — 

Comparatives. 

exterior, 

mSlior, 

pejor, 

minor, 

major, 

multus, (^-'^-Pl^s, plurimiis. 

* I p. plures, plura, ^ 



Foreign, 

Good, 

Sad, 

Littie, 

Great, 

Much, 



Primals. 

ext^r, 

b6nus, 

m&lus, 

parvus, 

magniis, 



Superlatives, 

extlfmus. 

optlmiis. 

pesslmiis. 

minimus. 

maxKmus. 



Cor^truction of Comparatives. 

IN Comparisons quam, than, is the usual linlc 
between a pair of subjects : as, Stella minor est qudni 
luna, a star is less than a moon. Nauta foedior qu&m 
nequior, a sailor more unsightly than wicked. 

But if the attribute is a property of each of the 
terms compared, omitting qudm, express the remiss 
term, by tne Ablative Case : as, Aqufi. melius vinuiii 
est, wine is better than water. Hoc difficilius nihil est, 
nothing is more difficult than this. O tu, thymo milii 
dulcior, cycno formosior, thou, sweeter to me than 
thyme, har^omer than a swan, 

E 
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Vocabulary/. 

F^dUs, €081/, jyifTicUiB, difficttU, craihed. 

Gracilis, slender t lean, Imbecillis, ufeak. 

SKmllis, like, resembling, DissYmYlis, unlike. 

Arduus, high, steep. Humllis, low. 

Idoneus,^, proper. Noxlus, hurtful, haneJtU. 

Suavis, sujeet, luscious, Dolcis, surest, delightful. 

iBquus, level, equal. Inlquus, unlevel, unfair. 

Antiquus, ancient, old, Receii-^, i^a, fresh, recent, 
Vt'^T,D,Ti,Q,ti\is,whetheroftwo.AlteT, D.i, G. !us, a second. 

Neut-cr, D. ri, G. rius, neither. A}X-us[a-ud), D.i,G.Xus, another. 

Null-u«| D. 1, G. IuS| no, Sol-tM, D. i, G. lus, alone. 

Ull-ti«, D. i, G. ins, any, Tot-ws, D. i, G. lus, whole. 



_^^^ The Neuter Singular ia e, as the N. V. and Ac. terminations 
of all Adjectiyes ending in w : — the Masculine and Feminine are alike 
throughout. 

Reading Exercise. 

Nullus est major vltae morbus quam irae, there is no 
greater disease of life than passions. Reginse injuria 
nulli flebilior est quglm mihi, the queen^s misfortune is 
more regrettable to no one than to me. If eutrius arboris 
colorem videt consul, the consul sees the colour of nei^ 
ther tree. Sapientia totius populi nulla est, the wisdom 
of the whole people is nothing. Aliqui homines feminis 
imbecilliores sunt, some men are weaker than women. 
Classis altera Mc minor est, the other fleet is less than 
this. 

Toti. cum classe venit imperator, the commander 
comes with the whole fleet. Haec mea solius sunt 
pericula, these are my risks alone. Quid duloius est 
melle? quid est foedius ira ? what is sweeter than 
honey ? what is more umightly than anger ? Sibi est 
noxia, iniquissima aliis, she is hurtful to herself, most 
unfair to others, Utra arborum est durior ? which of 
the two trees is the harder ? Quae arborum est vali- 
dior ? which of the trees is the stronger, Non vident 
ii arbores ullas, they do not see any trees. His qu&oi 
illis, sunt dissimiliora, they are more unlike these than 
those. Ahtiqui morbi magis spnt noxii^ the old dis-^ 
eases are the more baneful. 
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LESSON 28. 
Inflection of esse. 

THE yerb esse being used as an auxiliarj in the 
compound tenses ; learn its inflections accurately. 

PARTICIPLES. 
SuBSiSTEKT, ens-tis, Mnp. Tenbbnt, futuriu-a-um, ai(mt to be, 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Pbbfeot Statb, fuisse, to have been. Imcidbnt, or Subsistent 
States, esse, to be. Tsndsnt State, f6T^, or futunim-am-um 

ease, to be about to be. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Singular^ ^s, esto ; be thou : esto ; Ut him be. 
Plural^ este ; estote, be ye : Bonto ; Ut them be. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present Time, 



PERFECT. INCIDENT, 

foi, 
I haye been. 

fdistiy 
thou hast been. 

ftdt, 
be has been. 

fuimiiB, 
we bare been. 

fuistis, 
ye have been. 

fderunt, — fuere, 
they have been. 



I 

CO 



o 
u 

o 
9 

§ 



fueram, 
I had been. 

fueraa, 
thou hadst been. 

fuerat, 
he had been. 

fiieramQs, 
we had been. 

fueratis, 
ye had been. 

fuerant, 
they had been. 



V 



S 

o 



SUBSISTENT. 

sum, 
I am. 

es, 
thou art. 

est, 
he is. 

Biimus, 
we are. 

estis, 
ye are. 

sunt, 

they are. 

Past Time, 

^ram, 
I was. 

Sras, 
thou wast. 

^rat, 
he was. 

eramus, 
we were. 

eratis, 
ye were. 

erant, 
they were. 



TEN DENT. 

sum futurus,-t. 
I am about to be. 

es fnturuB, 
andsoon,— witfaSub- 
sistent Present Form, 
and Tendent Partici- 
ple, for the rest. 



eram futurus,-t, 
I was about to be. 

and so on — with Sub- 
sistent Past Fonn, 
and Tendent Parti- 
ciple. 
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1 






Future Time. 




fnero, 


1 

• 
•4J 


ero, 


ero futurus,-t. ^ 


I shall have been. 




I shall be. 


I shall be about to be 


fueris, 


1 


'J . 
ens, 


and so on, —with Sub- 


thou -wilt have been. 


-§ 


thou wUt be. 


sistent Future Form, 


fuerit, 




erit. 


and Tendent Parti- 


he will have been. 


S 


9 

he will be. 


ciple. 


fuerimus, 


CZ4 


erlmus, 




we ahall have been. 


2 


we shall be. 




fueritis, 


-3 


eritis, 




ye will have been. 




ye wiU be. 




fuerint, 


<D 


erunt, 




they will have been. 


g 


they will be. 




SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


Subjunct to a i 


^mding present or future Tense. 


PERFECT. INCIDENT. SUBSISTENT. 


TENDENT. 


fuerim, 


• 


sim. 


Sim faturns,-*. 


I may have been. 


fl 


I may be. 


I may be about to be. 


fueris, 


'OQ 


Sl», 


and so on, — with Sub- 


thou mayst have been 


!.•§ 


thou mayst be. 


sistentForm^and Ten- 


fuerit, 




sit. 


dent Participie. 


he may have been. 


1 


he may be. 




fderimus, 


I 


simus, 




we may have been. 


Hi 


we may be. 




fueritis. 


a 


sitis, 




ye may have been. 




ye may be. 




foerint, 


i 


sint, 




they may have been. 


s 


they may be. 




Suhjunct to a leading fast Tense. 


fiiissem, 




essem, — ^forem. 


forem futitrus,-!. 


I might have been. 


i 


I might be. 


I might be about to bo. 


fuisses. 




esses, 


fores futurus, 


thou mightst have b. 


thou mightst be. 


thou mightst be ab. &c. 


&isset, 




m 


esset, 


foret futurus. 


he might have been. 


-4J 


he might be. 


he might be abt &c. 


fussemus. 


& 


essemus, 


foremus futuri, 


we might have been. 


1 


we might be. 


we might be abt. &o. 


fiiissetis, 


9 


essetis, 


foretis futuri, 


ye might have been. 


Q 


ye might be. 


ye might be abt. &c. 


fuissent. 


essent, 


forent futuri, 


they might have beei 


I. 


they might be. 


they might be abt. &o. 
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LESSON 29. 
Idioms. 

IN Latin, the Infinitive Mood is subordinated to 
an assertive verb, with its subject in the Accusative ; 
and is translated by a Nominative and Finite Verb : 
as, Vident te esse claudum, — ^literally, they see thee to 
be lame ; but in English, they see that you are lame. 

Another idiom is the use of an Infinitive, as a Nom- 
inative to a tense of esse and a Genitive ; with some 
such word as part, mark, duty, business, wont, charac- 
ieristic, understood : as, Est viri fortiter se gerere, it 
is the part of a man, to bear himself bravely. 

Exercise. 
For Translation into English. 
Homines sumus. Nos fuimus segri. Illud futurum 
estjucundum. Vos feminae estis. Aliquse sunt parvaB. 
Vos nautae eritis. Id puellis fuerit injucundum. 

Docet haBC pericula esse futura, id puellis esse 
jucundum, nos nautas esse futures. 

LESSON 30. 
Natural Gendek. 

THE Eomans regarded Mountains, Rivers, Winds, 
€md the Months of the year, conceptively, as Males ; 
Islands^ Countries, Cities, Ships, Trees, Plants, Gems, 
and Poems, as Females. 

With respect to Grammatical sex, words of the 
FiBST and FIFTH Declensions are Feminine ; but dies, 
a day ; and merldies, mid-day ; are Masculine. 

Words of the second and fourth Declensions are 
Masculine ; but these are exceptions Feminine ; 1. 
Words in wa, from OS Greek ; sibnia, the abdomen; car- 
"bSLBua, a sail or dress of linen; cohia, a distaff ; ddmus, 
a house; hiimus, the ground; vannus, a van, or com-^ 
fan : of Second Declension : — 2. Acus, a needle, d(5- 
mus, a house; ficus, a fig ; idus, pi. the ides of a 
month ; mSnus, a hand ; porticus, a piazza ; tribus^ 
a tribe : of Fourth Declension. These are Neuter : 
words in um; pSlSgus-i, the deep-sea; virus-i, venom. 
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LESSORS. 



Gender of Noum of the third Declension. 

IE the syUabic quantity of their (lenitive Sing, be ptB- 
viously learnt, the following Table will shew the Gramma- 
tical Gender, of aU Kouns of the THIED Declension. 

l23* Each Noun's Qender, quantxtaiiveUff^ is first to be ascertained' 
by referring it to the Cremental Heading ; then the Anomalies below 
are to be searched, to decide whether it is of a different Gender, as a 
Particular Ending, or Special Word. 

Not increasing* Increasing short. Increasing long. 



•*•••• •••••^••••« • •• ■•••••■•••• •« ■ ••••#■ • • •••••■ *•« ■ • • • ••• ■••••■«•• ••• •»•■ •• «•••••••«• • • •• ••• • ••• I 



FEMININES. 



ANOMALIES. 

Mas. Neut. 
In Nis. In E. 



MASCULINES. 



■••••••••••••••••••••••a 



acln^cee^ 

aqualis, 

axis, 

callis, 

cassis, 

caulis, 

collis, 

ensis, 

fascis, 

folUs, 

fiistis, 

imber, 

mensis. 

magilis^ 

orbis, 

piscis, 

postis, 

sentis, 

torris, 

unguis, 

fectis, 

Tenoiftr 



furfuTy lS,pis, 
pecten, vas-ddti. 

ANOMALIES. 

Fern. Netit. 
In AA'&diaj) Inanimates 
K-tdia, jm A, AS, BN, 

UB, us, PUT. I 

Hyperdiss. 



FEMINIZES. 

COS, dos, gens, 
mens, lens. 

ANOMALIES. 



:) 



in DO, 00. /Plants fit xb. 



arbor, 

cassis, 

chl^mys, 
I compes, 
I cozendix, 
1 crux, 
I fax, 
j forceps, 
jforfex, 
I grando, 

hiems, 

icon, 

merges, 

nex, 

nuz, 

I p^CUS-Mfttfy 

jpix. 



aequor, 

c&dayer, 

iter, 

marmor, 

ttiber, 

uber, 

▼erber. 



jsindon, 
I stips, 
j supellex, 

{t5miz, 
»trab6. 



Mas. 


Ifem. 


/nAS-antif, 


Sypemumot. 

, in AL, AB, 

• 

1 


EB,0a,08, 


ENS. 


AS,afi^mi- 


1 


cial parts. 


Numerals &V 


bodies mo 


./ 


attagen, 


ador,^ 


dolphin. 


8BS, 


ferns, 


cor, 


gh») 


crus, 


giyps. 


fel, 


Ifibes, 


far, 


lichen. 


ft 


Hen, 


magnes, 


mel, 


mons. 


68, 


mus, 


OS, 


pons. 


pus, 


ren, 


rQs, 


s^ar, 


spintheT;. 
thus. 


secmo, 


sol, 


vas-a<M, 


splen. 


Ter. 


tlipes. 




thorax. 
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PROLUSIONS. 

SECTION VIII. 

" Bellnm fonnidolofliasimam." — Cicbeo. 

" Her numbered sexes Nature sparing dealt, 
One youth to worship, and one maid to melt"— Brown. 

THE renowned Jack never encountered his giants, 
with greater resolution, tliaQ the little Borack his, 
the ^omalies of G-ender. 

Though a smile may now arise at the mere nut- 
shell extent of the whole subject, the contest, then,' 
was truly a " Bellum formidolosissimum,'' " a war 
most dreadful/' for besides the prevailing Gender, it 
was requisite to distinguish the nouns of a common 
double sex, from those of a doubtful double sex, and 
all the variations of Gender on record. The sing- 
song of " Propria quae maribus," which the Eton 
Grrammar inculcated, slipped through the lips, but* 
left small traces in the understanding. 

It must have been at this epoch of diffictdties^ an 
unlocked for aUy came to the rescue. In rummaging 
among some old books of his grandfather's, a primi- 
tive copy of Hoole's Terminations turned up, bearing 
on its opening leaf this remarkable prayer, in the 
hand-writing, apparently, of Ihr. Withering, the 
celebrated writer of the English Botany ; — 

" "William "Withering his book, 
God give him grace thereon to look, 
Yet not to look, but understand, 
For learning's better than house or land : 
When these are gone, and money's spent. 
Then learning is most excellent !'' 

Was not this a prize to bear exultingly away to 
Durack's chamber ? where, day after day, when 
leisure allowed, he was wont to pace up and down, 
trying, and trying, to infix the golden rules within 
his memory. The benefit was trivial; alas ! ^' invito 
Minerv&Z' "Aw capacity unpropitious," no permanent 
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wisdom was to be won that way. But the essence of 
Hoole, and other writers, is now extracted and pre- 
sented by Durack to his disciples, in their Lesson 
Book, under a Tabular Form, to which, without 
teazing their memory, they may make reference, 
when wanting to determine the Grammatical Gender 
of any Latin noun. 

To use this Table, a knowledge of the crements of 
the Genitive Singular is indispensable. When any 
Noun has a Genitive that corresponds in the number 
of its syllables, with the Nominative, it is said to be 
without crement, or increase ; when it has more syl- 
lables in the Genitive, if the syllable which corres- 
ponds to the number in the Nominative be marked 
short, (^), it is, as to quantity, a word increasing 
slwri ; but if it be marked long, ("), it is a word 
increasing long. 
♦ The idea of enriching Nature's sparinmess, by 
bestowing a Natural Sex, imaginatively, on manimate 
things, is pretty, and poetical. The majestic moun- 
tains with their companions the months, and the 
ioinds, and rushing streams, were to Roman bards, a 
community, of cooperating Males ; while the dispan- 
sive charms of islands, and countries, and cities, and 
foliage, and ships visiting among them, and gems for 
female decoration, and poems for female delectation, 
were so many interesting Females, — ^full of vivacity, 
fiill of variety, captivating. 



LESSON 31. 

CONJUGATIOK. 

THE following Scheme of Conjugation contains two 
sets of Terminations, the one set, or Active Voice, for 
sopitive, and active states of being; and influences 
transitive from the subject : as, Sto, / stand; amo, I 
love ; — the other set, or Passive Voice, for influences 
retroverted, or turned back, to the subject : as, Amor; 
/ am loved. 
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Principal Parts. 

VOCABXJL ARIES exHbit the verVs Principal 
Parts. Always commit these accurately to memory ; 
for, fipom them are drawn the roots. One of these 
Parts is an Infinitive ending in re ; the re^a being 
dropt, leaves the Infinitive root, — ^noted in the Scheme 
by (r). This root indicates to which of the Four Con- 
JTigations, a verb belongs ; being respectively, 1. a ; 
2. e ; 3. 6 ; 4. i. Suppress the vowel of this root, 
and the short root remains ; represented by (r). The 
Perfect root, marked (p) and the Supine root, marked 
(s) complete those required. 

To conjugate the Compound Tenses, the parts of 
the auxiliary, Ease, indicated in the Scheme, are to be 
used, inflected through the Persons of the Tense, — 
along with the Participle inflected to match the Gen- 
der, Number, and Case of the subject. 

REMARKS. 

1. SUPIinES inflect like Nouns. The Accusa- 
tive of the Tendent Supine, um, is used for the Infi- 
nitive Passive with iri, and after Verbs denoting 
motion ; — the Ablative, u, after Adjectives. Verbs 
without Supines cannot have the Parts formed from 
them. 

2. VERBS of 3rd Cbnj. having i before the o or 
or terminations of the Subsistent, retain it in the 
root before 6-engrafts, and all other vowel-engrafts, 
on Infin itive or Short roots. 

3. THE Quantity, of Perfect-roots consisting of 
one syllable, is long taroughout their inflection ; with 
the exception of the roots, Uh, did, siit, stU, Ml, acid, 
from scindere, to cut or tear ; and /frf, from findfire, 
to cleave or split, 

4. IN many verbs, qmcopy is usual in inflections 
with the Perfect root ; that is, one or more letters 
are dropped out, commonly v or vi : as, amdsee for 
amamae, redii for redivi. 
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SCHEME 



OF 



CONJUGATION FOR REGULAR VERBS. 



PERFECT. 



SXTPINES. 

tNCIDENT. SUBSISTENT. TENDENT. 



actum, actio, 
act acted- an act. 


agTeQduniy actum, 
acting. to act 


(») 


io-nt8 


(r 4. ej 
iidam,-t 





PARTICIPLES. 



actor, 
who has acted. 



agens — Oen. agens — Ac. 

who acts. acting. 



actunis, 
disposed to act 



Act. Pas. I Act. Pas. | Act. Pas. | Act. Pas. 



(B) (3) 

or-om U8-» 



(r 4. e) (s) 
ns-tis VLB-i 



(r 4. e) 



(8) (R 4 e) 
urus ndus. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 



egisse, 
to have acted. 



agere, 
to act. 



agere, 
to be acthig. 



_Act. Pas. 
jpj partrPeff.' 
isse Pas. with 
fuisse. 



Act. Pas. I Act. Pas. 



(e) PartPerf. 
re Pas. with 



(H) 



re 



n 
(3. r) i 



actnmm esse, 
to be about to act 



Act Pas. 



Par. Ten. Supine, 
esse, Tendent 
faisse. iri. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

2nd Person to fulfil injunctions. 

Active. Sing, Cr) 

Plur. (on Indie. Subsist. Act. Sing. 3rd Pers.) e — ote 

Passive. Sing, (r) re 

Plur, Indie. Subsist Pas. Plur. 2nd Pers. 



In Sing. 2nd or Srd Person to fulfil ; in Plur, Srd Person. 

Active. Sing. ( on Indie. Subsist Act Sing. 3rd Pen. ) 

Plur.l Plur ] ^ 

Passive. Sing. ( Sing 



Plur 



■■{ 



Plur. 



j 



or 



LESSOirS. 
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INDICATIVE MOOD, ACTIVE. 
Present Time. 



FEBFECT. 


INCIDENT. 


SUBSISTENT. 


TENDENT. 


egi, 
I have acted. 


ago, 
I act. 


I 


ago». 
am acting. 


acturua anm, 
I am abt. to act. 


w 


(1. 


2. 4. b) 


(3. 


') 




S. ! 

isti 


S. 


(l.r)o 

a 


S. 




ia 


Participle 
Tendent 


Kt . 




t 




it 


Actiye, 


P. tmila 


P. 


miia 


P. 


JTHTW 


with tUMy 

or 


Istia 




tia 




ilia 


/f«. 


erunt, \ 
Sre j 




(4. u)nt 




lint 









PMt Time. 






egeram, 


egi, 


agebaoif 


actarua eram, 


I had acted. 


I acted. 


I vaa acting. 


Iwaaabt. toact^ 


(P) 


• 




(a 4. e) 




s. 


eram 


aame 


S, bam 


Participle 




— a 


Formaa 


— a 


Tendent 




— t 


Indicatiye 
Present 


— t 


Active, 
with worn, 


P. 


— ^mua 


Perfect. 


P, — mua 


or 




—tia 




-tia 


Jueram, 




— nt 




— nt 





Future Time. 



egero, 
I ahall hare a. 



agam, 
I ahall act. 



agam, 
I ahall be acting. 



actuma ero, 
I ahall be abt. to a. 



S. 



P. 





(1. 


2. 


K) 


(3. 


r4.B) 


ero 


S. 




bo 


S. 


am 


-la 






-la 




ea 


-it 






^it 




et 


-imua 


P. 




-imua 


P. 


Smus 


-itia 






-itia 




etia 


-int 






-unt 




ent 



Participle 
Tendent 
Active, 
with $rOy 

or 
fu$ro. 
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INDICATIVE MOOD, PASSIVE. 
Present Time. 

PEEFECT. INCIDENT. SUBSISTENT. TENDENT. 



actafiiit, 


acta est. 


agitur, 


agenda est. 


it hasbeen acted. 


it is acted. 


it is being acted. 


it is to be acted. 






(1. 2. 4. k) 




Participle 


Participle 


S. (1. r) or 


Participle 


Perfect 


Perfect 


rw-(e) 


Tendent 


Passive, 


Passive, 


tur 


Passive, 


with 


with 


P. mur 


with fum, 


fu%» 


mm. 


mini 


or 






(4. u) ntur 


fui. 






(3.r) 








or, ^rw(e), ^tur, 








Imiir, imlni, 








untur. 







Past Time. 




acta fuerat, 
it had been acted. 


acta est, 
it was acted. 


agebatur, 
itw. being acted. 


agenda erat, 
it was to be acted. 






(e 4. e) 




Participle 
Perfect 


Participle 
Perfect 


S. bar 

-rM(e) 


Participle 
Tendent 


Passive. 


Passive, 


— tur 


Passive, 


with eram^ 


with«t<m, 




with eram. 


or 


or 


P. — ^mur 


or 


fueram. 


fui. 


— mtni 
— ^ntur 


fmram. 



Future Time. 



acta fuerit, 
it w. have been a. 


actaerit, 
it will be acted. 


agetur, 
it will be acting. 


agenda erit, 
it will be to be a. 






(1. 2. k) 




Participle 
Perfect 
Passive, 

yfiih fuero. 


Participle 
Perfect 
Passive, 

with ero. 


S. bor. 

-erw(e) 
-itur 


Participle 
Tendent 
Passive, 
wither©, 






P. -imur 


or 






-imini 
-untur 


fuero. 






(3. r 4. r) 

ar, ert9(e), etur, 

emur, em^tni, 

entur. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD, ACTIVE. 

Present or Future. 

Vantemporaneaus with a hading Fbesbnt or Puiure Tens$. 

PEBFECT. INCIDENT. SUB8I8TENT. TENDEXT. 



egenm, 
I may have actd. 



s. 



p. 



enm 

— t 

— ^mus 
— tia 
— nt 



agam, 
I may act. 



agam, 
I may be acting. 



(l.r) 

S. em 

-8 
-t 



{2.4.B3.r) 
S. em 

-t 



acturus aim. 
Imayb.abt.toact 



P. 



-mus 

-tis 

•nt 



P. 



-mu8 

-tis 

-nt 



Participle 

Tendent 

Active, 

with «tm, 

or 
fuerim. 



Past iMT Future. 

Respectively contemporaneous or subsequent^ with a leading 

Past Tense. 



egiflsem, 
I mit. have actd. 


egerim, 
I might act. 


agerem, 
Imightb. acting. 


acturoB essem, 
Imtb. abt.toact 

• 


(0 

S. iflsem 
— t 


same 

Formaa 

Indicative 

Present 


(B) 

8. rem 
— t 


Participle 

Tendent 

Active, 

with fiterim, 


P. — mus 


Perfect. 


P. —mua 


or 


— tb 




—tifl 


fuisaem. 


— nt 




— nt 


FuTUBE essem, 
forem. 



CoNTKATENTiON. — The Subsisteiit State of the Past Sub- 
junctiye, is used, also, as a Contravened, or Contradicted, 
Present : as, Si tu essem, hoc facerem, if I were you, I 
should do this, (but I am not you, so do it not.) Irem si 
yellem, / miyM go if I would, (but I go not, having no 
will to go). 

In like manner, the Perfect of the Past Subjunctive is 
used as a contravened Past : as. Si tu fuissem^ hoc fecissem ; 
If / had ieen you, J should have done this. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD, PASSIVE. 

Present or Future. 

Contemporaneous with a leading Fbeseni or Futuse Tense, 

PERFECT. INCIDENT. 8UBSISTENT. TENDENT. 



acta fderit, 


acta ait, 


agitor, 


agenda sit, 


itm. haveb. dct. 


it may be acted. 


it maybe acting. 


itmaybetobeact 






(l.r) 




Participle 


Participle 


S. er 


Participle 


Perfect 


Perfect 


-rw (e) 


Tendent 


Paflsive, 


Passive, 


-tar 


Passive, 


with 


with 




with «tm, 


fumm. 


ft#i. 


P. -mur 


or 






-mini 


fuerim. 






-ntur 








(2.4.B 3.r) 

ar,-rti9(e),-tur, 
-mT]r,-miiii,-ntur 





Past or Future. 

Respectkely contemporaneous or subsequent, with a leading 

Past Tense. 



\ 

acta f^iisset, 


acta esset, 


ageretur, 
itmi^tb. acting. 


agenda esset. 


it m. have b. act. 


it might b. acted. 


itm. b. to b. acted. 






(») 




Participle 


Participle 


S. rer 


Participle 


Perfect 


Perfect 


— rM(e) 


Tendent 


Passive, 


Passive, 


— ^tur 


Passive, 


with easem^ 


with Mm, 




with,/t«0nm. 


or 


or 


P. — voxa 


or 


fuiasem. 


fuerim. 


— mKni 


f%iM»em, 




FuTUBE, essem, 


— ntur 


FuTUBZ, $swm^ 




or 




or 




joTtfn. 




forem. 



Tendent Tenses. — Save in these Tenses Passive, the 
duplicate auxiliaries of Esse are alike in sense. The par- 
ticiple in dtts denotes duty, simple futurity is denoted by 
fore or futurum sit or esset, with ut and a corresponding 
Time of a Subsistent or Perfect Tense : as Spero fore ut 
yincatur, I hope he will he vanquished, — ^Except Nepos and 
Livy, Latin authors prefer the Subsistent for ttie Incident 
form of the Past Subj. : as, " Puer de tecto decidit, uterus 
frangeret," " the hoy fell from the roof so that he Irohe his leg" 
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LESSON 32. 
Voeabularj/. 

Adj-uvare, uv, ut ; to hek), aid, tusisL 
^stim-are, ay, at ; to vatue^ estimate, 
Am-are, av, at ; to love. 
Ambnl-are, av, at ; to loaik, etethahng. 
Be-are, av, at ; to bless, make-happy. 
Cant-are, av, at ; to smg^ to celeSrate-in'Song. 
Cogit-are, av, at ; to consider, ponder. 
Const-are, it, at ; to stand-^it, cost, exist, agree. 
Dilani-are, av, at ; to tear-to-pieces. 
D-&ro, ^d, &t ; to give, grant, concede. 
Bon-are, av, at ; to gifi, bestow, presenL 
£yol-are, av, at $ iofig-ovirof, or awaxj, to sally. 
Exclt-are, av, at ; to arouse, incite, sttr-up. 
Gost-are, av, at ; to taste. 
Put-are, av, at ; to think, imagine ; to lop, clear. 

Nisi ; if not, unless, but. Nam, Namque, Enim ; for. In, 
(with Ac.) ; toioards,for. Sabit6 ; euddenly. Ben^ ; well, nicely. 

Quantns, a, nm ; Iww great. Tantus, a, nm ; so great. 
Miros, a, nm ; wonderful, strange. Cruentus, a, nm ; stained 
with blood. Noctumns, a, nm ; nocturnal. Omnis, e ; each, 
every, all. Insi^is, e ; distinguished, signal, consummate, 
Qninqnaginta ; (indec.) fifty. 

AnsSr, is ; a goose, gander, AvKdKta-s, tis ; eagerness, appe- 
tite, C^dav^r, is ; a corpse, carcass. C^n-is, is ; a dog. 
Decuss-is, is ; a coin, value ten asses. L^p-us, oris ; a hare. 
Ll-s, tis ; strife, suit-at-law. Locus, i ; room, a place. Octilus, 
i", an eye. Orb-is, is ; a circle, orb, world. 0-s, ris ; the 
mouth, palate, countenance. Os, sis ; a bone. Sp^ci-es, ei ; an 
appearance, look, show. St^tura, se ; height, stature, St6m&chus, 
i ; the stomach, Talentum, i ; a talent. Fas ; (indec.) right, 
allowed, lawful. N^fas ; (indec.) wrong, unpermitted. 

Examples. 

Verbs of First Confugation. 

Namque in hsac omnia^ staturi et inir& specie 
adjuvabatur. 

For he was aided towards all these (results), by his sUtore 
ajid strange appearance. 

Ea lis quinquaginta talentis sestimata est. 
That suit is estimated at fifty talents. 

Aliquem plus qu£lni oculos suos amare. 
To love some one more than one's eyes. 
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Bearis ; bene ambulato. 

You are made happy ; step, along nicely. 

Per totum cantabimur orbem. 

We shall be celebrated in song through the whole world. 

Nihil, his in locis, nisi saxa cogito. 

I ponder, in these parts, nothing but stones. 

Quanti constitit liber ? Mihi constitit decussi. 
How much did the book cost ? It cost me ten asses. 

Cruentum cadaver nocturnis canibus dilaniandum^ 
A gory corpse to be tom-to-pieces by the night-dogs. 

Multitudo litium dat locum anseribus. 

The multitude of law-suits gives the ganders space. 

Massinissam insignibus donis donat. 

He presents Massinissa with disting^uished gifts. 

Subito ex omnibus partibus silvse evolayerunt. 
Suddenly they sallied out from erery part of the wood. 

XTvae excitant os, stomachum, aviditatem. 
Grapes incite the palate, the stomach, the appetite. 

Lep5rem, et galllnam, et ansSrem gustare^ fas non 

putant. 
They think it not lawful to taste the hare, the hen-fowl, 

and the goose. 

Exercke, 

Perfect States to he expressed in Latin. 
Ye have aided. We have been valued. They had 
been loved. We shall have walked. They have 
been made happy. He will have sung. They will 
have been torn to pieces. It has cost more, (Gen). 
He had pondered these (things). They had given 
(to) the geese water. Gifts had been presented (to) 
the queen. He had tasted the hen. I shall have 
aroused the geese. Ye have been thought remarkable. 



LESSON 33. 

Vocabulary. 

Admon-ere, u, it ; to admonish, warn, remind. 
Au-gere, x, et ; to increase, prosper, amplify, 
Car-ere, u, it ; to he^-without, to eschew. 
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Compl-ere, e\, et ; toJUltJUl-tip, complete, 

ibeb-ere, u, it ; to owe, require, 

Deterr-ere, a, it ; to deter, scare, frighten. 

l)oc-ere, 11, t ; to show, teach, tell, acquaint, 

Eg-ere, n, — ; to need, be-in-want, 

£xerc-ere, n, it ; to exercise, practise, 

Fa-vere, v, nt ; to favour, befriend, kindly-aid* 

Flor-ere, u, — ; to flourish, bloom, 

Fo-vere, v, t ; to warm, nourish, cherish, cuddle* 

Hab-ere, u, it ; to have, hold, possess. 

Imm-Ynerei ana, ana ; to hang-over, impend. 

Indul-gere, s, t ; to indulge, 

Inhib-ere, n, it ; to restrain, pull-back, stop, 

Invi-dere, d, s ; to envy, begrudge, 

l^u-bere, ss, as ; to bid, injoin, command. 

Saat-Ynere, ¥nu, ent ; to endure, sustain. 

Vi-dere, d, a ; to see, behold, hok-at. Paaaive) to seem. 

Ad, if Ac.) ; unto, for, in respect of. Apiid ; at, with, closer 

by. Etiam; even, also, besides. Equldem; indeed, truly, 

Deaiip^r ; from above. Imm6 ; nay, yea, rather. Mod6 ; 

just now, only. Tarn ; so. Ultra ; beyond, farther. Vfiriim ; 

truly, but. 

L6cuple-a, tia ; rich, wealthy, opulent. Princ-epa, ]fpia j 
first, foremost, chief, prince* 

^ta-8,tisj age, time-of -life. Aur-i8,i8; an ear. Caatrum, 
i ; a fort. (Plur.) a camp,tents-of-an-army. Certam-en, Inia ; 
a contest, strife, encounter. Deua, (Nom. Plur. dii ;) a god. 
Gen-XLS, Sria ; a race, sort, kind-of -thing. Jud-ex, icia ; a 
judge. Le-x, gia ; law. Magiater, ri ; a master, chief, tutor. 
Mo-8, ria ; a manner, way, custom, fashion* Miilier) ia ; a 
woman. N^m-na, 5ria ; a grove. Ne-x, cia ; a violent death. 
Ovum, i; an egg. 'Peitn&,ss ; one's-native-country. Poteata-a, 
tia ; power, license, opportunity. R^tio, nia ; reason, plan, 
system, account. Kemua, i; an oar. R^vSrentYa, se ; regard^ 
attention, awe. S6nua, i ; a sound. Temetum, i ; an old 
word for wine. Virtu-a, tia ; virtue, force, worth, merit. 

Examples. 

Verbs of Second Conjugation. 

Earn rem nos locus admonuit. 
The place reminded us as to that affair. 

Dii me equidem omnes adjuvant, augent, amant. 
All the gods, indeed, aid, prosper, love me. 

Garent temeto omnes mulieres. 
All women eschew wine. 
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Qois est qtii aures meas oomplet tam dxilcifl sonns P 
What is the soimd so sweet which fills 1x17 ears ? 

Masima debetur pueris reyerentia. 
Extreme attention is required to boys. 

Lex est ratio ad jubendum et deterrenduia idonea. 
Law is a system suitable for injoining and deterring, 

Docere judices de injuriis alicujus. 

To acquaint the judges of the wrongs of some one. 

Egebat ? imm6 locuples erat. 
Was he in want ? nay, he was rich. 

In hoc genere pueri apud magistros exercentur omnes« 
In this kind of thing, all boys are practised at the tutors'. 

I^on modo non invidetur illiaBtati, veril^metiamfaTetur. 
^ot only is it not begrudged to that age, but it is even 
kindly aided. 

Castra putatur fovere, more gaUinarum ova foventium* 
He is thought to cuddle the camp, after the fashion of hens 
cuddlmg their eggs. 

In Bnk patri^ multis virtutibus floruit princeps. 
He flourished as chief in his native land, owing to his 
many virtues. 

Habere in aliquem vitee necisque potestatem. 
To have power of life and death over some one. 

Inhibent remis, non inhibent remos. 

They pull back with the oars, they do not restrain the oaiB« 

Nee ultrsl sustinuerunt certamen Galli. 
Nor did the Galls sustain the contest farther. 

Ikercise. 
Incident States to he expressed in Latin, 

THEY stop the oars. We tell the judge our 
wrongs. I see a star. Ton had the man. They 
had the ten asses. We scared the women. Te will 
scare the geese. He will fill up the ditch. The law 
will be sustained. Te will be seen. The boys will 
be admonished. Your ears will be filled with the 
sweet sound. 
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LESSON 34. 
Vocabulary. 

Ag^re, eg, act ; to do, act, drive, conduct, transact. 
Bi-b^re, o, bit ; to drink, quaff, imbibe. 
Clan-d^re, 8, s ; to close, shut, staunch, confine. 
Di-«^re, x, ct ; to speak, say, tell. 
£-m^re, ni) mpt ; to buy, purchase. 
F-ac^re, ec, act, (io) ; to make, act, do, practise. 
Ge-T^re, S8, 8t ; to bear, carry, show, exhibit. 
Horres-cSre, ci, — } to grounrough, crisp , to bristle, quake. 
Ince-d^re, 88, 88 ; to walk, come-on, advance, strut. 
J-ac^re, ec, act, (io) ; to throw, fling, cast-up. 
L-u^re, u, nit ; to pay, forfeit, expiate. 
Mi-ttSre, 8, 88 ; to send, despatch, emit, omit. 
Ne-ct^re, xu, x ; to tie, link, bind, join, connect. 
Off-icSre, ec, ect, (io) ; to hinder, obstruct, be-hurtful. 
Pa-8c8re, v, 8t j to feed, pasture-on, help-to-food. 
Qnae-r^re, 81t, 8it ; to seek, loohfor, desire-to-fmd. 
Rap-^re, n, t, (io) ; to snatch, seize, drag-away, hurry-off. 
S-!8t^re, t!t, tat ; to stop, stay, settle, place, set. 
Trad-^re, id, it ; to deliver, surrender, consign, report. 
U-r^re, 88, 8t ; to set-onflre, scorch, parch, pinch, vex. 

Adversns; against, facing, opposing. Ant^; before, formerly, 
Iti; so. Jam; now, at length. Nunc; now, at this time. 
Omnino ; tVi all, on the whole, altogether. Paulatim ; by little 
and little, leisurely. Prseter; beyond, besides, more than. 
Prop^ ; pretty near, nigh, close by. Qa5tidid ; daily, every day. 
Sat, Sati8 ; enough, sufficient. Utrinqud ; on both sides, on 
either hand. 

Asper, a, nm; rough, harsh, Jierce. Cams, a, um; dear, 
precious, costly. Pree-ceps, ¥pYtis ; steep, headlong, rash, pre- 
cipitate. Un!cii8, a, um ; only, single, sole. Unu8, a, um ; D. i, 
G. 1U8 ; one, alone. 

Ancilliila, » ; a little maid. Calc^u8, i; a shoe, sandal. Cla- 
ritans, ti8 ; cUamess, brightness, Cdlior-8, tis ; a coop, retinue, 
band of soldiers, DlmKdium, i; a half part. Dom¥nu8, i; a 
lord or master. Exercitu8, ii& ; an army, trained band. Fn- 
gu-8, 6ri8 ; cold, coolness. Glacies, ei ; ice. Lactuca, se ; a let- 
tuce. LittersB, arum. (Plur.) a letter, epistle. Nutri-x, ci8 ; a 
nurse. Peccatum, i ; a sin, offence. P$-8, dis ; afoot. Poena, 
ee ; pain, punishment, penalty. Pratnm, i ; a meadow, mead, 
Uasow. Soror, is ; a sister. Taurus, i ; a buU. Telum, i ; a 
weapon, missive. 
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Examples. 

Verbs of Third Conjugation. 

Mihi enim^ qui nihil agit, esse omnind non videttu*. 
For he who does nothing seems to me altogether not to be. 

Glaudite jam rivos, pueri, sat prata biberunt. 

Close now the sluices, lads, the meadows have drunk enough. 

Adversus quod, nihil ego dicturus sum. 
Against which, I am going to say nothing. 

Emit domum propd dimidio carius quam eestimabat. 
He bought the house at pretty near a half dearer than he 
valued it. 

Te quotidi^ pluris feci. 

I have daily made more (account) of you. 

Mores quos antS gerebant, nunc qu5que habent. 
They have now ako the manners which they exhibited 
formerly. 

Horrescit telis exercitus asper utrinque. 

A fierce army on either hand bristles with spears. 

Cohortes paulatim incedere jubet. 
He orders the cohorts to advance leisurely. 

Taurus prsDceps se jecit in agios. 

The bull flung himself headlong to the fields. 

Itaque, mei peccati luo pcenas. 

And so, I pay the penalty of my offence. 

Nunquam ad suorum quemquam literas misit* 

He never sent a letter to any one of his (acquaintances)* 

Africus in glaciem frigore nectit aquas. 

The A£ic wind links the waters into ice with its coldness. 

LactucsB officiunt claritati oculorum. 
Lettuce are hurtful to the clearness of the eyes. 

Neque prseter unicam pascit ancillulam. 
Kor does he feed more than a single little maid. 

Te ipsum quserebam, Chreme. 

Chremes, you are the very person I was looking for.^ 

Hapit in praDceps dominum durior oris equus. 
Too hard of mouth, the horse drags his master down tha 
steep. 
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Annam, cara milii nutrix, hiic siste sororem. 
Place sister Anna here, my dear nurse. 

Aristides unus omnium justissimus esse traditur. 
It is reported that of all, Aristides alone is the most just. 

Calceus, si pede erit minor, nret. 

The shoe will pinch, if it be smaller than the foot. 

JSxercMe. 

Stibsistent Statea to be expressed in Latin, 

THE meadows are imbibing water. They are 
closing the sluices. I dmbuyinff^a house. The cold 
is pinching us. We were suffering punishment. 
You were sending letters to the queen. I shall be 
seeking the bull. The letters will be delivering 
daily. The water will be gradually settling itself. 

' ' ' ■# — 

LESSON 35. 

Vocabulary. 

Aper-ire, u, t ; to open, uncover, show, disclose, 

Compe-rire, r, rt ; to discover, Jind-out, learn. 

Custod-Ire, iy, it j to keep-guard, watch, preserve. 

Devin-cire, x, ct ; to hind, tie, ally, entangle, 

Erud-ire, iv, it ; to teach, instruct, educate, 

Fin-ire, iv, it ; tojmish, terminate, put-an-end-to, 

Gar-rire, iv, it ; to chatter, chirp, prate, tattle, whisper^ 

Hinn-ire, iv, it ; to neigh, whinny, 

Imptd-ire, iv, it ; to hamper, hinder, obstruct, 

Len-ire, iv, it ; to soften, soothe, still, charm, 

Mun-ire, iv, it ; to wall-round, fortify, defend, 

Nesc-ire, iv, it ; to he-ignorant, not-io-know, 

Opgr-ire, u, t ; io shut-up, close, cover, 

PuD-ire, iv, it ; to punish, chastise, castigate, 

R^p^-rire, r, rt ; to find, discover, invent, scheme, 

San-cire, x, ct ; to decree, ordain, ratify. 

Sen-tire, s, s j tofeel^ discem-hy'the-senses, perceive. 

Trans-ire, iv, it, (eo) ; outstrip, pass-over through or heyond.. 

VS-nire, n, nt ; to come, arrive, 

Vin-cire, x, ct ; to hind, tie. 

Ubi ; when, where. Tarn — quam ; so — as. Item j in-like^- 
manner, also, likewise. Post, after, behind, 

Calidus, a, urn ; hot, warm, DelYcatos, a, nm ; effeminatey 
dainty, quiet, soft, LangaYdns, a am > faint, weak, feeble^ 
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Latran-S| tis ; harking^ craving. MlUtaris, e ; tcarlike, martial. 
Latus, a, um ; broad, wide, ample, large, Pancus, a, um ; 
hut-little, few. PrsBclams, a, um ; bright, splendid, fine, 
excellent. Turpis, e ; ^ly, uidfecoming,foul, bcue. 

Ms, ris ; copper, brass, bronze. Amph6ra, m ; a measure or 
fiagon ufith two handles. AnKmus, i ; the mind, heart, spirit, 
affections. Capillns, i ; a hair. Comoedia, se ; a play, comedy. 
ConsYlium, i ; advice, plan, cotmsel, purpose. CupidUa-s, tds ; 
desire, greediness, lust. Dies, ei ; a day. DiscipHna, sb ; 
rule, discipline. D6l6r, is ; pain, suffering, anguish. 
F&cies, ei ; a face. Gressus, da ; a step, pace, gait. Hono-s, 
ris ; honour, respect, distinction. ImpSrinm, i ; command, 
rule, authority. Intervallxim, i ; a space, opening, interval, 
Ladknum, i ; a kind of laudanum. M^iiiis, Ha ; a hand. 
Modus, i ; a manner, way, kind, measure. Nigritia, 8B ; black- 
ness, jettiness. Proprium, i ; a property, peculiarity. Kes, ei ; 
a thing, matter, affair, concern. Sal, is ; salt. (Plur.) untticisms. 
Tergum, i ; the back. Usus, lis ; use, exercise, practice, ex- 
perience, y&por, is ; exhalation, steam, vapour. Victoria, 
SB ; victory. 

Examples. 

Verbs of Fourth Conjugation. 

Dies faciem victorise latius apeniit. 

Day more widely disclosed the face of victory. 

Niliil de hoc consul comperi. 

I, the consul; have discovered nothing respecting this. 

Ladanum custodit nigritiam capillorum. 
Laudanum preserves the jettiness of hair. 

Ubi animus se cupidate devinxit mal&. 

When the mind has entangled itself with depraved desire. 

His in rebus jam te usus ipse erudivit. 

Experience itself has already instructed you in these things. 

Honor is^ non nisi vit& finitur. 

This distinction is terminated only by life. 

Gkrrire quippiam alicui in aurem. 

To chirp or whisper a thing into some one's ear. 

Hinnire proprium est vocis equorum. 

To whinny is a peculiarity of the voice of horses. 

Me quotidid aliud ex alio impedit. 

Every day one thing after another hinders me. 
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Cum sale panis latrantem stomachnm bend leniet. 
Bread with salt will nicely still a craTing stomach. 

Yidebat eas valles eodem intervallo sua castra 

mimituras. 
He saw those yalleys would by the same opening fortify 

his camp. 

Non tarn praeclaroni est scire Latine^ quam turpe 

nescire. 
It is not BO splendid to know Latin, as unseemly not to 

know. 

Amphoras complet plumbo^ summas operit auro. 
He nils up the measures withlead, he covers the top (parts) 
with gold. 

Quod non ego punier ipsa^ consilium tuum est. 
lie advice is yours, that I am not myself punished. 

Hujusmodi paucas poetse reperiunt comoBdias. 
Poets invent few comedies of this kind. 

Filius dolore suo militaris imperii disciplinam sanxit. 
By his suffering the son ratified the custom of martial rule. 

Frigus item^ transire per ass, caUdumque vaporem 

sentimus. 
Gold, likewise, we perceive passes through copper and 

warm vapour. 

Yeniebat gressu delicato et languido. 
He was coming with a quiet and feeble step. 

Yinxerat et post terffa manus. 

He had also tied their hands bdiind their back. 

Exercise. 
Tendent States to be expressed in Latin. 

A FEW are to be instructed. We are disposed 
to prattle. The horses are about to whini^. The 
consuls were going to fortify the camp. The pro- 
perties of vapour will be to lie discovered. We diall 
not begin to cover the tops of the measures with 
gold. The law will have to be ratified. The little 
maid will have to be tied. We shall not be going to 
obstruct so excellent a plan. 
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PROLUSIONS. 

SECTION IX. 

** niao, unde aliii, redeo."— Ho&acb. 

" Where there's a -wUl, there's a way."— Pbotbbb. 

DURACK is inclined to think, that where the 
will is strong, there are a good many ways ; and 
some of them, so circuitous, as to lead back to the 
starting point. An anecdote of his own experience, 
may serve to illustrate the subject, and amuse his 
disciples. 

The second mastership of a Royal Free Grammar 
School being vacant, the newspapers of the time 
invited competition for the appointment, by Written 
Testimonials of qualifications, to be laid before the 
Governors of the Endowment. The announcement 
stirred up a desire in Durack, to change from com- 
mercial pursuits, to what he thought more congenial 
ones ; but how get testimonials P 

For the self-instructed, no gentle Alma Mater 
exists to proudly pen an accrediting diploma. Still, 
^' faint heart never won fair lady ;'^ so to beat the 
bush of his own vicinity, was Durack's cdtemative, 
in order to find Eminence sufficiently learned, and 
courteous, to award his deserts the testimony needed. 

Success inspiriting his first appeals, ^' he grew in 
daring/' and bethumng himself that by a canter of 
some dozen miles, should fortune prove auspicious, 
he might possibly compass the testimony both of an 
Archdeacon, and of a D.D. presiding over the Gramr 
mar School of highest celebrity in the county,— 
thus executing the feat of the double hit with the 
single stone ; — ^he arose at dawn the following day, 
to saddle his nag, and away, and away^ and away, lest 
the birds shoula be flown. 

He found the Archdeacon, the bluflest and blandest 
of worthy old gentlemen. " Have you obtained any 
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testimoiiials P^' enquired he. A few were presented. 
and perufied. '' Capital, why, young man, if thee^ 
will not avail, nothing will. I shall not examine 
you." ' But, with the Governors, being so well 
Known in the diocese, your name — ' " Sir," quietly 
interposed the honest scholar, '' my books of Greek 
and Latin have long been closed ; and to be candid 
with you, I am not competent." 

Thus fairly repulsed, yet unvanquished, away, and 
away again, and Durack soon had passed the portal 
arcli, and found himself confronting, in his library, 
his second bird, the head master of the Grammar 
School Personally, they were strangers. " You 
subject yourself to a very unpleasant ordeal," said 
he. — ' Having had the temerity to ask, I must take 
consequences.' — " The late master, are you aware P 
was dismissed as incompetent ; his mistakes have 
been forwarded to me by the bishop." — * Then, Sir, 
you will be better able to judge whether I should be 
likely to fall into similar ones.' The approaches 
were won. How Durack's heart palpitated, as the 
conflict drew on, and before withdrawing from the 
loom, his examiner enquired '^ Will you have a Dic- 
tionary to assist you P" — * No, Sir, I thank you, if 
short of a word, I will ask you for it.' The ouUof 
Latin ended, an interlude oi wine and sandwiches 
sent in, proved that the English-hearted host, would 
not have the into Latin faU, through lack of suste- 
nance. Durack remembers all the particulars, though 
years ago. A glance at the passages selected for his 
translation, showed him that the doctrine of distri- 
butives, subordinate propositions, and qui with the 
Subjunctive, were the salient points of the adversary. 
He took range accordingly ; and was fully prepared, 
when the worthy D.D. returned to examine, and 
approve. Curiosity, in the examiner, must have been 
singularly stirred, and gratified ; for he straightway 
proceeded to embody into the handsomest of testi- 
monials, how highly satisfactory, and quite surprising 
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to him, were Dorack's translations from and into 
Latin, as the performances of a self-taught scholar ; 
and how he had no hesitation in saying he had tho- 
roughly made himself master of its idiom. 

Must the result be stated ? Qualified graduates 
of the Universities applying for the appointment, to 
the number of little less than a dozen ; could the 
only non- graduate by possibility be preferred ? 
Statutory routine forbade the crime. So l5urack had 
to return to his home, muttering with a double sense, 
the words of Horace, *^ Illuc, und^ abii, redeo,'* 
" Whence I departed, thither I return." 
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Chabacteristic Qualities. 

TO express along with a Noun its characteristics, 
— ^if they be either numerical, steadfast, or admitted 
qualities, — employ a Noun and Adjectire of Cha- 
racter, and the Genitive Case ; but, — ^if conceived to 
be only contingent, or asserted qualities, use the 
Ablative : as, Rosa jucundi odoris ; a rose of agreeable 
scent, Mulier aetate integrft ; a woman of an uncon- 
taminated age, Murus pedum sexaginta ; a wall of 
sixty feet. 

Or, employing a Participle in agreement with the 
first Noun, use an Ablative or a Genitive, respec- 
tively, for the second : as, Vir prsestans ingenii, or 
ingenio ; a man of surpassing genius, 

Reading Exercise. 

Quserimus spectatae virtutis virum. 
We are seeking a man of approved valour. 

Titus eximi^ alacritate est puer. 
Titus is a boy of remarkable quickness. 

Quas invenimus herbas erant eximii usiis. 
The herbs which we found were of choice U8e« 
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nie equum pretii majoris habet quam tu habes. 
He has a horse of greater value than you have. 

Yidetis scnrram pray& esse idole. 

You see the jester is of a perverted disposition. 

LaBserat poetam summo ingenio praeditum. 

He had hurt the poet, a man gifted with the highest genius^ 

Stellse ignei coloris sunt visae. 
Stars of a £ery colour are seen. 

Peroci ingenio praBditi te deterrebunt. 

Endowed with a ferocious disposition, they will deter you. 

Yides paellam longd diversae ab aliis pietatis. 
You see a girl of far different piety from others. 

Yir bonus summaB est erga deos pietatis. 

A good man is a person of greatest piety towards the godsk 



LESSON 37. 
IRREGULAR VERBS. 

Compounds of Esse. 

PRo-desse, fu, — ; to do good. The Pro, through:* 
out, assumes a d before an e. 

Po-sse, tu, — ; to be able, The Po assumes an e 
before s, t before e ; and changes / to ^. And to 
coalesce with the Tense essem, it drops out the e. 

Op Thibd Conjugation. 

Fi&ri, factus, — (io) ; to be made or become, (used 
as Passive of Facere ; to do or make,) has Indnitive 
Boot^, and uses Short liootji, in the Imperative. 

Ferre, till, Et ; to bear or carry, (Pas. Ferri,) uses 
Short Boot^r, in the Imperative, and in all Subjunc- 
tive Subsistents ; Infinitive Boot, /^^. 

Indicative Subsistent, Present. 
Active, -n^ (-0, -s, -t : •'imus,-tis, -unt. 
Passive. ' ( -or, -m(6), -tt^ : -imur,-imini,''Unttir. 

The compounds oi fero are conjugated after the 
same manner. 
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YeUe, vdlu ; to be wiUimg. Nolle, ncflbi ; to be UU' 
willing. Malle, maba. ; to be more tpUling — respeo- 
tively have Short Eoot, yul, nol, mal; Infinitive Boot, 
vole, nole, male. Their irregularities are : — 

Indicative Subeietent, Present 
vis vult : vultis, 

-0, non vis, non ynlt : ^^mus, non valtisy -unt, 
mavis, mavult: mavaltis. 

Subjunctive Subeistent, Present. 
Hm, 'is, "it: -tmus, -itis, -int. 

Subjunctive Subsistent, Past, 
'km, 'lesy 'let: -lemus, -letisy -lent. 

Imperative, Nol-I,-ito; ite,-itote. 

Of Fourth Conjugation. 

I-re, iv, it, (eo) ; to go. In the Indicative, the 
Fatare has the b terminations, the Subsistent Present 
changes root- vowel i to e, before a, o, and n. In the 
S»l^'umti^, tiie Subsistent Present changes root- 
vowel t to ^ throughout. Inflections of the Partie^^ 
and the Supine Subsistent change ie of the root to eu. 

Quire ; to be able (can) ; a&d neqolre ; to be unable, 
(cannot) ; so far as in use, are conjugated like ire. 

Beading Exercise. 

Omnia quae fiunt, quaeque futura sunt. 
All which are, and which are about to be. 

Miserior mulier me, nee fiet, nee fuit, unquam. 
A more wretched woman than I, neither wiU be, nor has 
been, ever. 

Ea contentio mifai magnimi frectum tulit. 
That controversy bore me maoh frnit. 

Kihil jam mflu i^thflec mb voluptatia fbnait. 

Already these things bring me no pleasure. 
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Bixiuft fartor sunius sententiam. 

The ape is reported to have spoken hk opinion. 

Tibi bend ex amino volo. 

I wish well to you from my heart* 

Inyenies, verd si reperire voles. 
You will find) if you truly will to search. 

Quid sibi vult pater ? 
What does futher mean f 

lit quimuS) aiunt, quando> ut volomus non licet 
They say ' as we can, when ' as we wiU ' is not allowed. 

Maluit se diKgi qukm metui. 

He preferred to be loved rather than feared. 

Noyi ingenium midieruxn) nolunt) ubi velis, ubi nolis, 
cupiunt ultrd. 

I know the disposition of women, they are unwilling when 
you chance to be willing ; when you chance to be un* 
willing, they desire beyond everything. 
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1)EF0NKNT8. 

DEPAETIJBE from the accustomed sense of its 
Gonjugational Form, entitles a Yerb to be termed a 
deponent ; There are several varieties : — 

1. Active Deponents : 

Ven-ire, iv, Tt, (eo) ; to be sold, of exposed to sale. 
Vapul-^are> aV, at ; to be whipped, beaten, scourged, 

2. Deponent Perfects ■: 

Aude-re, ausus Bum ; to dare, adventure, 
]B'id>-Sre, f isua sum ; to trust, put confidence in. 
Gaude-re> gayisus sum ; to rejoice, feel satisfaction. 
Sole<>re, soutus sum ; to he wont, accustomed. 

3. Passive Deponents : (Participles, us, ns, urus, ndtM^ 
Fate-ri, fassus sum ; to confess, otcn, acknowledge, 
Frii-i, fruitus or fructus sum ; to enjoy, reap the 

fruits of, 
Imit-ari, imitatus sum ; to imitate, seek to resemble. 
Lset-ari, ketatus sum ; to r^oice, shefw signs ofgladnessx 
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L9qti-i. locutus sum ; to speak, say, discourse, falk'^ 
iSLti-i, mortans sum ; to die, e^re, perish, 
SSqu-i^ fiecutus sum ; to follow, walk behind. 
Ut-i, 1181U3 sum ; to use, enjoy, have the benefit of 
ex/)erienee. 

heading Exercise. 

Jiit h cire se spoliari malle, quElm ab lioste venire. 
He says be would rather be plundered by a citizen, than 
bfe sold by an enemy. 

Auctio fiet, venibunt servi, supeilex, fundi, sedes ; 

omnia venibunt. 
A public sale shall be made ; the slaves; household-stuff, 

farm-lfflids, dwelling shall be put-up ; aU shall be sold, 

Multa, quae procul d mare fuerant, subito- ejus accessa 

vapulavere. 
Many things T^rhich had been at a distance from thfe sea, 

were beaten-on suddenly by its approach. 

Goctum, non vapulatum conductus fui. 
I was hired to cook, not to be beaten. 

Si domus aliquando alio domino solita est frequentar^. 
If a house has been accustomed occasionally to be visited 
by another master. 

Ifunc furit, tam ga vises (esse) bomines suumdolorem. 
He now rages at men having so enjoyed his distress. 

Ula (nee invideo,) fruitur meliore marito. 

She (nor do I feel ill-will) is enjoying a better husband! 

Primum, pure et Latine loquamur ; deinde, plane et 

dilucid^ ; turn ornate^ 
First let us speak pure, and as the Latins \ next plainly,. 

and clearly ; then elegantly. 

Ne simplici quidem morte moriebantur. 
They were not even wont to die a simple death. 

Moriar, si magis gauderem, si id mihi accidisset. 
May I die, if I should feel more satisfaction if that had- 
happened to me. 

Si quid est quod utar, utor ; si non est, 6geo. 
If there is any thing I can u6e, I use it ; if not,! go witk^ 
out. 
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STRICT Impersonals are verbs whict admit only' 
a Proposition, Neuter Pronoun, or Genitive Case, a» 
their subject ; and are found in use, only in the third 
Person Singulalr : as, Pigere eum facti coepit ; it began 
to pain him of the deed. 

The third Person Singular Passive, of other verbs 
that admit personal subjects, is frequently used as an 
abstract impersonal : as> Dicitur, it is said; pugnatur,. 
it is fought. Such impersonals, with the subject ex- 
pressed in the Ablative ^th a or ab, are equivalent 
to the personal, Active : as, Glorise tuae invidetur 4^ 
nobis, ice envy pour glorff. 

Vocabulary. 

D^c^t, d^cuit, d^cere ; it ia hecomingy stnidble, meet. 
Ded^oet, ded^cilit, dedSoere $ it mi8become$t diehvntmre* 
LYbet, IKbttit, Ubere ; it pkaseth, is agreeable. 
Licet, llcoit, IKcere ; it is lawful, permitted^ allowed. 
lAqtiei, liqiiit, lYquere ; it is clear, apparent, sure. 
Mfe^ret, mKsMtam est ; it commiseratesr me, it pities me. 
Oportet, oportuit, oportere ; it behoveth, it is proper, meet^ 
Piget, plguit, pigere ; t^ troubleth, pains, annoys. 
Placet, pUcuit, pl&cere ; iipieaieth, contenteth, suits. 
Poenitet, pcenituit, pcenitere ; it repenteth, grieveih. 
Prsestat, prsestitit, prsestare ; it is better, excels, outstrips. 
PrdBt^rit, prseteriit, preeterire ; itpassest surpasses, exceeds^ 
Piidet, puduit, ptidere ; it shameth, confuseth. 
Ttedet, tcesum est, tsedere ; it irks, vexes, disgusts, wearies. 

Beading Eonercise. 

Non dedisse istum pudet; me, quia noil atccepi, pigielL 
Him*, it disgracetb not to have given ) me it painelh, be^ 
cause I have not received. 

Nisi fort^ pudet, aut piget rect6 facere. 
Unless, by chance, it shames, or pains, to do right. 

Qu0Bso, loquere tuum mihi nomen, ni piget. 
Unless it is mipleasant, tell me your name, I pray. 

Ne pigeat te, vel toedeat reliqua pertexere. 

May it not amioy or weary you- to weave-out the lestr . 
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Sunt homines quos iTifamiflB soa^ neqne pudeat, neqtie 

taedeat. 
There are men whom it neither confilseth nor annoyeth of 

their dL^;race. 

Oratorem irasci minime decet; simulare non dedecet. 
It little becomes an orator to storm ; to pretend does not 
misbecome. 

Me tuamin miseritum est fortonarum. 
I compassionated yonr misfortanes. 

Sed de republic^ non Kbet plnra scribere. 
Bnt it is not agreeable to write farther of the state. 

De hic re mihi satis hand liquet. 

It is no way sufficiently clear te me about this affiur. 

Sapientis est proprium^ nihil, quod pcenitere posaiti 

facere. 
It is the peculiarity of a wise man, te do nothing which he 

may repent of. 

Ita me ibi, mal^ eonviyii sermonisque tsesum est. 
It so sadly wearied me there, of the feast and discourse. 

Expecto quid istis placeat de epistoli ad CsBsarem. 
I await what may please them as to the letter to Csesar. 
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Verbal iNFLtrsNCEs. 

INFLUENCE, as exhibited by Verbs, seems to 
our regards :— 

1. At rest or sopite, termed sometimes its sub- 
stantive state: as^Sum, lam; flo, I become; videor, 
I seem ; sto, I stand ; maneo, / remain. 

2. In states of energy or action : as, Cano, / sing ; 
curro, I run ; video, I see ; glorior, I boast. 

The energy, when directly affecting an object, is 
termed transitive : as, Te amo, / lave thee ; Isedit nos, 
he hurts us : — when turned upon the suUect of as-^ 
sertion, it may be termed retrovert ; and then the 
Passive Form is employed for its enunciation : ast 
Amatf I am loved; Issditur, he is hurt, 
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Iterations of Subject. 

VERBS expressing sopitiye, intransitive, or retro- 
yerted influences, acUnit epithetic iteration of their 
subject ; tlie case of the subject being of course 
taken by the fresh designations : as, Poeta est philo- 
sophus, the poet is a phtloeqpher ; num videor orator P 
seem Ian orator ? ilia incedit reeina, she walks a queen. 

The subject of a Finite Yerb, with an Infinitiye 
after it, to which no Subject is expressed, may attract 
any added designation into its own case : as, Yult 
esse princeps, he wishes to he the first ; putatur fieri 
dives, Jie is thought to be grouping rich. 

But when the subject to the subordinate Infinitive 
is expressed, both it, and its iterated designation, 
^lust be in the Accusative : as, Yult se esse princi- 
pem ; ait se esse pauperem, he says that he is poor. 

Heading Exercise, 

Mihi videris oblitus nominis mei ; Maria vocor. 
You aeem to me forgetful of my name ; I am called Mary. 

^am ursus esse malim, qukm id quod nunc sum. 
For I should rather be a bear, than that which now I am. 

£go tibi rex ero, tu mihi regioa, uneL imperabimus. 
I will be king to you, you, queen to me ; we will reiga 
together. 

Amim, inquit, desii esse dominus navis mesB. 
Eriends, quoth he, I have ceased to be master of my ship^ 

Non enim volebam esse mei ipsius judex. 

Tw I entertained no wish to be judge of my own self. 

Our ille tarn serO coepit esse natator f 
Why did he begin to be a swimmer so late ? 

Matrifamilias suocedebat filia, mulier elegans. 
The daughter, an elegant woman, was following the mother 
of tiie &mily. 

Ego mihi videor infelix. Itaque supplex hiio ad te 

accurri. 
I seem to myself unhappy. And so I have run hither, a 

soppliant to you. 
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PROLUSIONS. 

SSdlON X. 

- GTammatki certaat, et mShikc nb judiw 111 crt." 

Woaarm, 

*• To vnk he tried, aad fBi&vilk Bpskc^ 
His toogiie eaayed ; and readily eoald Bame 
Whate'er be aa-v.** Milxoh. 

WEKB our grammarians, of the present day, as 
fortunately circumstanced, as our great progenitor in 
Paradise, with no established anomalies to prevent 
their constmction of a philosophic language, we 
might look for a great simplification of granmiar 
books. They, like Dorack, know what it is to be 
perplexed by the ancient arrangement of Tenses, so 
gradually innoTating on ; and although *' adhiic sub 
judice lis est,'' " though the cause is still undecided ;" 
happily, it is still contesting ; and, may we hope an 
improved arrangement will speedily result firom thdr 
argumentation and ingenuity ! 

It seems to Durack, that we should turn our atten- 
tion to the erentuations of cause and effect, as the 
foundation of all verbal assertion. These, it is ob- 
vious, as to their states of existence, may be viewed in 
many aspects, in whatever portion of time — past, pre- 
sent, or future — we may choose to contemplate them. 
To express these states, a philosophic language would 
possess distinct forms of tense. In Latin, we find a 
more or less perfect notation existing for four of the 
most important ; viz. the state of Tendency, of Inci- 
dence, of Sustention or Habit, and of Result. Aware 
of this, Durack formed his Scheme of Conjugation ; 
but perceiving that though, in Nature, the tendency 
of energy precedes its result, yet that historians na- 
turally invert this order, in their narrations of events, 
he has preferred the historic order for his scheme. 
The continuous or habitual state of eventuation, he 
has termed Subsistent ; not liking for it the term 
Imperfect, to which tense of ordinary Ghnmunars, it 
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corresponds ; and what he has termed the Incident 
State, is in Greek known as the Aorist. 

How truly these several states all belong to each 
of the respective Times, may be proved by using 
Adverbs expressly denotive of time, along with them. 

With respect to the seeming incongruity of an 
Adverb of former state being found in the Classics, 
along with a tense of subsequent state, it is Durack's 
belief that such instances snew an Author's attempt 
to indicate a double portion of the series of natural 
eventuation, by a single Tense expression : as, " Jam 
dudum animus est in patinis,'' latterly my heart 
has been and Mil is among the dishes, '' Jam pridem 
cupio Alexandriam visere," I have long been and still 
am desirous of visiting Alexandria, 

** Jampridem i me illos abducere Thestylis orat : 
Et faciet, qnoniam sordent tibi munera nostra." 

And still from me to lead the kids away 
Thestylis begs, and has begged many a day. 
And sne shall do it ; since to you appear 
So yile my gifts that once were deemed so dear. 

To Durack's disciples, the subject of Tense ar- 
rangement may at present appear but little compre- 
hensible ; but, as in conduct, it is desirable to have 
a '^semper aliquid melius," "a something better 
always, before us ; so, in intellectual studies, it is well 
to have a something improving forour leisure thoughts 
to wrestle with, even though it may rest to us a 
mystery, imtil experience develops its applicability 
and use. 

LESSON 41. 
Inteekogation. 

QUESTIONS, — ^whether for information or assent, 
— are asked, in Latin, by u8in|B; interrogative Pro- 
nouns, Adverbs, or, Conjunctional Particles : as, 
Quia est ? Who is he? qui fit P how happens it f ubi 
terrarum sumus P where in the world are we f 
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Pabticles. 

1. IN single questions, n^ asks for information 
as to what is, or is not ; and is enclitic to tlie most 
emphatic word : as, Datnme ilia Pamphilo hodie 
nnptum ? is she given to be married to-day to Fam- 
^iluB ? Visne tu te, Serri, cohibere P Servius, are you 
wiUing to restrain yourself ? Vivitne pater tuns ? «» 
your faiher living ? 

Nonne looks for assent, or an affirmative response : 
as, Nonne pater tuns vivit P your father is living is 
not he? Nonne similis est sorori ? is she not like her 
sister? Nonne Thestylis orat? does not Thestylis 
beseech f * Yes.' 

Num signifying " whether" in direct qraestions 
usually looks for a negative response : as, Num ego 
patiar hoc P shall I suffer this ? Num in vincuHs 
ut moriatur sinam P shaU I leave him to die in bonds ? 
^No/ 

2. In qusesitive alternatives, the first enquiry may 
be without & particle ; or may have the enclitic ne ; 
or may be introduced by utrum or num : the second 
alternative takes the ne, if the first is without a par- 
ticle ; otherwise, it has an, signifying " or," before the 
verb of its clause, to ask if a thing is ; anne or annon ; 
if it is not : but when no verb is expressed, necne, or 
an minuSy is used : as, ITtrum surdus est, an oculis est 
captus P whether is he deaf or blind ? Num mutus an 
csecus sit est dubium ; whether he is dumb, or blind, is 
doubtful. Sed isne est quem quaero, an non P but is 
he the person, whom I seek, or not ? Vfiniant, necne, 
quid refert P what matters it, whether they come, or 
not f 

3. In assertive alternatives, (either — or, whether — 
of) ; the particles, out — ai^, are used when only one 
of ibe alteraativeB is compatible : 80> Aut Ceesar, aut 
n«mO| fesit hoc ; Gcesar did this, or nobody. Yiam 
aiat invemam, aut faeiam ; I will find a way, or 
make one. 
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Vel — velj are used when either aLtemative is pos- 
fdble : as, Proceres cmtatis mores vel corrumpere, 
yel corrigere possimus ; as chiefs of the State we can 
corrupt or rectify the customs, 

4. In admissiye alternatives^ whether of actions 
or of designations, sive — sive, or sen — sen, are used : 
as sive nxor, sive arnica est, mihi carissima est ; be it 
she is my mfSy or he it she is my friend, to me she is 
most dear. Sive adhibueris modicum, sive non adhi- 
bueris, non convalesces ; whether you have a doctor to 
you, or do not have one ; you mil not recover, Seu 
ir&, seu odio, seu superbi&, non paruerunt ; whether 
through anger, or hatred, or pride, they did not comply. 

Beading Exercise. 

Cur non adsum, vel spectator laudum tuarum, vel 

minister consiUorum ! 
Why am not I present either as a spectator of your glory, 

or an abettor of your plans ! 

XTtrum illi sentiant, an vero simulent, tu intelliges. 
You wiU understand whether they feel it, or in reaUty are 
pretending. 

Sive me amas, sive me odisti, non magni facio. 
I make it not of much account, whether you love me, or 
whether you hate me. 

Animum ad aliquod studium adjungunt, aut equos 

alere, aut canes, ad venandum. 
They apply their mind to some pursuit, either to breed 

horses, or to breed dogs, for hunting. 

EromsQne, an Mitylenes, malles vivere ? 

Whether would you prefer, to live at Eome, or at Mitylene ? 

Faullum interesse censes, ex animo omnia, facias; 

an de industrid, P 
Think you it little matters, whether you do all from liking, 

or through application ? 

Qusero abs te iine indigni erant, an iste non commo- 
vebat, an res ipsa tibi iniqua videbatur ? 

I ask of you were they imworthy, or was he not stirring, 
or £d the thing itself seem unfair to you ? 
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LESSON 42. 

Circumstances. 

1. THE Cause, Manner, Instrument, and Time or 
Place considered as a nucleus or point, are usually 
expressed in the Ablative without a Preposition. 

ExatnpleB, 

Pallet amore; he is pale from love, Maximus est natu; he 
is eldest by birth. Lento gradu incedit ; he marches at a slow 
pace. Hominem tetigi hast a ; / touched the man with a spear, 
Atheenis vlxit ; he lived at Athens, Soils occasu adveniet ; 
he will come at sunset, 

2. But an Ablative, (urbe, oppido, solo, loco, or 
the like,) being understood with names of Towns 
in the Singular, of First or Second Declension, and 
with the words helium, domus, humus, militia ; they 
are expressed in the Genitive. 

Examples. 

Vixit RomsB ; he lived at Home, Dionysius tyrannus, Corin- 
thi pueros docebat ; Dionysius the usurper, used to teach boys 
at Corinth. Erat Orici Lucretius ; Lucretius was at Oricus. 
ApoUonise hiemare constitucrat ; ?ie had arranged to winter at 
Apollonia. Una semper militia) ct domi fuimus; we have 
always been together in warfare and abode. Et humi naseci>> 
tia fraga ; and strawberries springing from the ground. Belli 
domique a^itabatur ; it was agitated at the war, and at home. 
Heri rure hiic advenit et manet domi ; yesterday he came hither 
from the country , and now stays at home. Constitucre Cicero- 
nem domi suae imparatum, confodcre ; they determined to stab 
Cicero unprepared at his own house. 

3. Time or Place, considered as an expanse or 
space, and Place, considered as a bound to be reached ; 
are expressed in the Accusative. 

Examples. 

Ager multos aiinos quievit ; the field has lain fallow many 
years, Cato annos qoinque et octogmta uatus excessit e viti ; 
Cato hamng been born eighty five years,departed from life, Septi- 
mumjam diem Corey rse tenebamur; already we were a-detain- 
ing at Corcyrae the seventh day. Pars Scjthiam, et rapidum 
Crettc veniemus Oaxen, et penitus toto divisos orbe BritannoB ; 
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part of us will come to Scythian and to the swift Oaxes in Crete, 
and to the Britons, completely sundered from the whole world, 
Komam erat nunciatum ; it was reported at Borne. Inde Sar- 
diniam cum classe venit ; from there he came tvith the fleet to 
Sardiyiia. Navigare Egyptum pergit ; he proceeds to sail for 
Bgypt. 

4. But before Appellatives, and unencompassed 
Places, as islands, countries, provinces; a Preposition, 
e or ftr, in, ad, per, — ^is usually expressed; and before 
any Name besides, when a qualifying Adjective ac- 
companies it. 

Hxamples. 

Sumus in Italic ; we are in Italy Nobis iter est in Asiam ; 
we have a journey to Asia. Ex Asi& transibimus in Europam ; 
from Asia we shall pass over into Europe. Ad coDnam Canium 
invitat in posterum diem ; he invites Canius to supper for the 
following day. Lucus in urbe fuit ; in the city, was a grove. 
Brundusium veni, vel potiCls ad moenia accessi ; I came to 
Brundusium, or rather, 1 approached to the walls. Si in domum 
meretriciam deducar ; if f should he seduced to a gay house. 
Remigrare in domum veterem e xiosk ; from a new house to 
return to the old one. ConcUium in Lutetiam Farisiorum trans- 
fert ; he transfers the conference to Paris. Ad doctas proficisci 
Athenas ; to set out for the learned Athens, Gives Komanos 
Neapoli, in celeberrimo oppido, cum-mitellS. saepe vidimus; 
Moman citizens at Naples, tn that most celebrated town, we have 
often seen with the little mitre. 

5. Price, when specific, takes the Ablative ; 
when indefinite, the Genitive. The Neuter Adjec- 
tive is often used alone, pretium being understooa. 

Examples. 

Fundum mille talentis emit ; he bought the farm for a thoU' 
sand talents. Nocet empta dolore voluptas ; pleasure bought 
with anguish, hurts. Quanti constitit ? how much did it cost f 
Permagno constitit ; it cost very high. Vendo meum non pluris 
quim cseteri *, I sell mine no dearer than others. Trado aliis 
minimo, quod mihi constat carius ; what costs me too dear, I 
deliver to others for very little. Impciia pretio quolibet con- 
stant ben^ ; high stations are cheap at any price. Emit tanti, 
quanti Pithius voluit; he bouyht it, at as much as Pithius 
wanted. 
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LESSON 43. 
Use of Participles. 

TO state, curtly, events precedent to some event 
that is afterwards asserted with an enunciation of 
time, the several Participles are capable of use with 
much elegance of expression. Since they express 
States only, they readily coalesce relatively with the 
"Kme enunciated by the asserting Verb. 

The^ Perfect Participle used in this way with the 
Ablative Case, is known as the Ablative Absolute. 
The name appears to be derived from its state of 
liberty in the sentence ; solute, signifying, loose, at 
liberty ; ab, from. 

The Absolute construction being infrequent in 
English, yet very common in Latin ; in translating into 
our language, we infer from the context, the partica- 
lars impli^^ for the fuller constructioit. 

Examples. 

Begulum captum Garthaginem miserunt. 
They sent Kegalus captured [prisoner] to Cartiiiage. 

His rebus gestis. 
After these exploits. 

Eo ita loquente, frater ingressus est. 

Whilst he was thus speaking, his brother entered. 

Puero dormienti, cui Servio Tullio nomen fuit, caput 

arsisse fertur. 
Whilst the boy, whose name was Servius TuUius, was 

sleeping, his head is said to have blazed like fire. 

AKos induxit, ut ipsum victum contemnerent. 
He induced others to despise him after his defeat. 

Magnam victoriam adeptus, Babylonem porrexit. 
After having gained a great victory, he reached Babylon. 

Hao literal recitataD magnum luctum fecerunt. 
Tlie reading of this letter caused great grief. 

Doctus linguae Latinae, comiter docet et erudit juven* 

tutem. 
Skilled in Latin, he teaches and instructs youth pleasantly. 
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Beading Exercise. 

(k^HAt sexcentos obeideB popoacit. His traditis, om-^ 
nibusque armis ex oppido collatis ; ab eo looo 
in fines Ambianorom penrenit. 

Gsesar demanded six hundred hostages. When these had 
been delivered into his hands, with all the arms col- 
lected out of the town ; he fiem that place advanced 
to the confines of the Ambiani. 

Eodem die legati, ab hostibns missi ad CsDsarem de 

pace> venerunt. 
On the same day the Ambassadors, who had been sent to 

Caesar, by the enemy, [to treat] about a peace, arrived. 

Prim& luce^ productis omnibus copiis, duplici acie 
institua, anxiliis in mediam aciem conjectis, quid 
hostes consilii caperent'> expectabat. 

At dawn, having brought out all his forces ; having mar- 
shalled a double line of battle, the auxiliaries being 
cast between for a middle line ; he awaited what plan 
the enemy might adopt. 

Hoc consiiio probato ab ducibus, productis B.oinano<^ 
rum copiis, sese castris tenebant. 

^is plan having been approved by the leaders, when the 
forces of the Bomans were brought out, they conti- 
nued in their camp. 
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BtJPINES. 

SUPINES are Verbal Nouns expressing action 
^separate from agency. They admit inflection, and 
may either govern a Genitif e, as Substantives ; 
Y>r, the Cases proper to the Verbs whose action 
they deHote. 

Exampke. 

Assuetaque multo venatu nemorum geii& 

A people accustomed to much hunting of the forests. 

Incipe, parve puer, risu cognoscere matrem. 

iBegin, little boy, to recognize your mother from her ^miling^ 
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Grsecis servitum matribus ibo. 
I shall go to servo Grecian mothers. 

Nee ego vos ultum injurias hortor. 
Nor do I exhort you to avenge wrongs. 

Epaminondas studiosus erat audieudi. 
Epaminondas was solicitous of hearing. 

Mores puerorum se inter ludendum simplicius de- 

tegunt. 
The manners of boys shew themselves more simply during 
playing. 

In supponendo ova, observant ut sint numero im- 

paria. 
In setting eggs, they mind that they are unequal ia 
number. 

Legendo mihi contigit valetudo. 
Health accrued to me from reading. 

Legendi eaus& veni. 

I came for the sake of reading. 

Liberatas religione mentes, turbavit rursus nuneiatum 
Frusione infantem natum esse quadrimo parem. 

The announcement that at Prusino, an infant had been 
born equal to a four years' old one, again disturbed 
the minds freed of superstition. 

Idiom for Duty. 

THE idiom of esse with a Dative, signifying to 
have, is employed with the Subsistent Supine, — some- 
times denominated, the Gerund, — to imply an in- 
cumbency, or duty ; as, Legendum mihi ent ; read- 
ing tvill be to me : — I shall have to read. 



The AcciisatlTe of the Tendent Supine is usually found aftet 
Verbs of motion ; its Ablative or Dative, wter Adjectives. 

Reading Exercise. 

Malim mihi L. Crassi unam pro M'Curio dictionem, 

quslm castellatos triumphos duos. 
I would rather have one saying of Lucius Crassus for Ma- 
nius Curius, than two fort triumphs. 
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Romam cim venissem, ne tenuissimam quidem audi- 

tionem de eS, re accepi. 
After coming to Rome, I did not receive even the slightest 

heresay respecting that affair. 

Rare illud datur, ut possis liberalitatem ac benigni- 
tatem, ab ambitu atque largitione sejungere. 

Rarely is it granted that you can separate liberality and 
bounty, ^m a courting of favour, and a bribing. 

QuotidiS meditere resistendum esse iracundia). 
Daily consider that you ought to resist the inclination to 
passion. 

Difficile dictu est, quantopere conciliet animos homi- 
num comitas affabilitasque sermonis. 

It is difficult to say how greatly civility, and courtesy of 
speech, may gain over the feelings of men. 

Si neque populi jussu, aut plebis scitu, id faeere j^s- 

sus esset. 
Had he not been ordered to do that, by the expressed will 

of the people, or a decree of the plebeians. 

Justam rem et facilem esse oratum a vobis volo; nam 
lust^ ad justos Justus sum orator datus. 

I wisn my crave from you to be a just and easy affair ; for 
justly am I given a just orator to the just. 

Nuptum virginem locavi huic adolescenti. 

I have bestowed the virgin to marry this young man. 

Pileatos servos venimi solitos ire, quorum nomine 
venditor nihil prsestaret, Coelius Sabinus jurispe- 
ritus scriptum reliquit. 

The lawyer Coelius Sabinus left the record, that the slaves 
whom the seller would not warrant by name, were 
wont to go to be sold, wearing the pileus cap. 

Quid tibi hanc curatio est rem ? 
What concern have you with this matter ? 

LESSON 45. 
RESPEcnviTy. 

IN Latin a relationship of respeotivity, or respon- 
dence, between certain words and particles, is fre- 



quent; as> in constructions of Eelatiye Pronotu^ 
'mth their Antecedents. But such of these terms «is 
inflecti can only respond together in their attributive 
qualities ; for their inflections of case, are subjected 
to the separate govemment of their respective cmuses* 

ExampkB. 

Adjectives. Tot^ 90 manp-^-^uott ob many ; tantus> 
80 ^r«a^— ^uantus, 08 great ; talis, ofstush kind-^uAha^ 
0/ which kind. 

So> too, in Comparisons ; the Oomfabauve of 
quality stands in I'espectivity with an Ablative, the 
Superlative, with a Genitive, of the primal whose 
degree of quality they surpass : as, Est pejor te ; 
he is toorse than thou. Est omnium misemmus ; he 
is the most wretched of alL 

So, also. Comparatives of excess respond by the 
terms of measure, quo, by hoad much-^-^'eOy by so mtich : 
as. Quo ilia te pejor est, eo te miserior est ; by as much 
as she is worse than thou, by so much is she more 
wretched than thou. 

When the Degree of excess is to be stated by a 
Verb ; the respectivity is denoted by a comparative, 
and qudm. 

Adverbs. Quum, u)Aew— ->tum, then ; ubi^ where — » 
ibi, there 'y unde, whence — ^inde, thence; ita, «o— ut, 
that; adeo, fio/ar-**ut, that; and the intensive, tam, 
as — quam, as ; united together signifying /t/^^ as, as 
well as ; as, Tanquam si claudus sim cum fusti est 
ambulandum ; / have to walk ^ith a staff, just as if t 
were lame. 

Beading Exercise. 

Supplicium gravius est qudm quod ferre possim. 
The punishment is too heavy for me to bear. 

Suscepi ^lus qu&m quantum prsBstare possim. 
I have undertaken more than what I can make good. 

ISoo majus est quoddam, qu&m ab iis postulandum siti 
!rhis is somewhat greater than should be asked £com themi 
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Junior est qukm ctd tantum onem imponatur. 

He is youDger than on whom so great a load should be 

l^d ; he is too joiing to have so heavy a load placed 

on 1dm. 

Onus yiribas suis est majus. 
The load is too great fer his strength. 

Nego de nllo opera publico tot senates exstare con- 
sulta^ quot de me& domo. 

I deny that there exist so many decrees of the senate, res- 
pecting any public work, as respecting my house. 

I7t facillim^, quales simus, tales esse yideamur. 
That we maymost easily appear to be, such as we are. 

Ne plora : nimis stult^ facis : oculos corrumpis tales. 
Do not weep : you act too foolishly : you spoil such [pretty] 
eyes. 

Tantam eorum multitudinem interfecerunt, quantum 

fuit diei spatium. 
They slew of them a multitude, equal to the space there 

was of day. 

Litterae quo erant suaviores, eo majorem dolorem flle 

casus ajQferebat. 
By as much as more gratefal was the letter, so much the 

greater grief did that mischance bring. 

Si valebis, quum rectd navigari poterit, turn naviges. 
You should sail, if you shall be well, at the tme when it 
oan be done with safety. 

Cfeteris in rebus, ciim venit calamitas, turn detrimen- 

tum accipitur. 
In other concerns, the loss is felt, at the time when the 

misfortone occurs. 

Ibi non fuisti, ubi me qujbn primum videre posses. 
You were not there, where you could hare seen me at the 
earliest. 

Nos ita te desideramus, ut amemus : amor, ut va^ 

lentem videamus hortatur, desiderium, ut qudm 

primum. 
We so desire you, as we love you : our love admonishes 

that we may see you in healtii ; our desire, as early 

as possible. 
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PROLUSIONS. 

SECnOK XI. 

" Et, pedesqno me rapinnt, in omni 
Oolle Panuasom Tideor videre j 

Fertilem sylTS, geUdunq; in oniiii 

Vonte Agmn^pen."— gbat. j 

" If fhy pore heart 
Long fed with joj of thoughts divine, faaye acom'd 
The aordid carea of earth, O ! cheek not, yidd. 
Yield to that natiTe impolae ! lia the TCMoe 
Of Genina." Dn. T. Baowx. 

AND now for a chat about Moods ! How wonder- 
fully copious is the swelling tide of mind pouring 
oyer in streams, or streamlets, of assertion, admis- 
sion, or injunction ! In parts we obserre it dispanse 
and flowing on, — calm, here ; turbid, there : in parts, 
circuiting or chaoneling aT"OTig objects and circum- 
stances ; an energy of all varieties, — sopite, transi- 
tive, or retrovert. 

In these direct out-pourings, it is the Indicative 
Mood which asserts ; tiie Subjunctive, which utters 
adimssions, and contingencies ; and the Imperative, 
which speaks injunctions ; and thus the feelings or 
sentiments of the soul, — anything stirring in the 
intellect,— come babbling into direct expression by 
verbs in Ine first person. 

But it may chance, ere this first tide of sentiment 
has been fixed in uttered expression ; — that a second 
tide may spring up in the mind, in waves to be ut- 
tered by recognizing verbs, expressing knowledge or 
intelligence : this deepest flow will then claim direct 
expression, by verbs in the first person ; and the 
sentiments of the former flow, will become to it, as it 
were, a multifarious subordinated object, to be ex- 
pressed in Latin, not, now, by the Indicative, as 
assertive ; but, by the subordinated Infinitive and 
Subjunctive Moods; the former, to mention what 
woiud primarily have been Indicative assertions ; 
the latter, the explicative, contingent, or circiunstan- 
tial clauses. 
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It is the same with questions. They, too, must 
take the Subjunctiye dress, when subordinated to a 
verb of knowledge : Ubi est ? Quid dixit P Quando 
venit P Where w he ? What said he ? When came he ? 
become, — when subjected to this knomng leader, — 
Video ubi sit, Nescio quid dixerit, Scio quando veniet ; 
I see where he is, I know not what he said, I know when 
he will come. 

But, " John, change the saddles ! " Wo may be- 
come moody, if we dwell too long on Moods ; let us 
peep into the great city of London, where Durack 
once resided. 

How cTery variety of taste finds in London, ob- 
jects of interest ! Had Durack, fettered to a com- 
mercial life, forgotten his books, he had but to glance 
at the city arms, and a "Domine, dirige nos," 
" Lord, direct U8,'* furnished subject for study. ** It 
must be the Lord Mayor that is addressed,^' mused 
he ; " for it sounds more injimctive than precatory ; 
and it must be the busy cits that apply it. It is 
their way of speech ; as witness, the * Audi alteram 
partem,' * Sear the other side,' of the Aldermen's jus- 
tice room; and the 'Lector, si monumentum requiris, 
circumspice !' * Header, if you seek his monument, look 
around;' to the praise of Wren, in the noble St. 
Paul's!" 

But the taste must incline to the pursuit, or there 
will result to the individual, scant delectation. Du- 
rack smiles in remembering the fine lion, to which 
he treated a townsman, fresh from the country, by 
taking him to the London University ; where him- 
self and friend Avere shut in for an hour, to hear the 
prelection, of a learned professor, to his Latin Class. 
Poor weary Tom ! It came out afterwards^ that 
the only Latin, which he knew, was the latten brass 
for sale in his own shop. 

For Durack, of course the minutes were winged. 
Self instructors are in their element in London ; for, 
even the busiest cits, have some '' subsecivas horas," 
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some ** spare moments" which they may deyote, — in 
Litterary loBtitutioiis, or Mechanics' Im^tutesy where 
ingenuous youth do congregate, after the labours of 
the day, — ^to the rational seductions of music, or 
languages, or recitations, or historic discussions, or 
philosophical experiments ; 

'* Still sure their evening leisure to requite ; 
And, if they give not wisdom, give delight/' 

Here, too, the humbler artizans are never far from 

some tempting book-stall, at which they may sate 

their craving intellects ; perchance, witn an Opus 

Aureum, an old Macrobius, a Perizonius, or other 

worthy, suited to their taste. Durack has met with 

such individuals ; one of the most ardent of whom, 

was a poor sutor, not looking indeed much like the 

passer of a Rubicon ; for he was of short-sighted 

vision, and decrepit frame ; but of mental energy 

enough to have passed so far in Latin attainments, 

*' uUrd crepidam," as to put to shame hosts of students 

with far greater advantages. Yet quiet wafi he withal, 

and unambitious, a very prototype for the sentiment 

of Gray : — 

« Far from the madding throng's ignoble strife, 
ffis sober wishes never leam'd to stray ; 
Along the cool sequestered vale of life. 
He kept the noiseless tenor of his way." 

» ■ ■ ■ -■■ ..I- ■ ■ , ■ ■ , ■ . 

LESSON 46. 

Pbofositions. 

A DIRECT enunciation of sense constitutes a Pro- 
position, l^e complements of a proposition are a 
Subject and a Predicate, (or affirmation ;) with their 
Adjunct Glauses to mention circumstances. 

Eotamples. 

Domum tuam atque sddificationdm perspead, et vehe* 

menter probavi. 
I viewed, and greatly approved, your house and building. 
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Ad te, ver6, et ad nostram TulUoIam, non queo sine 

plimmis lacrymis scribere. 
Yet I cannot write to you and our TuUiola, without many 

tears. 

Complements. 

1. AN INFINITIVE, with an Accusative as its 
dubjecty may subserve as a complement, either in the 
subject, or the predicate, of a proposition : as, Victo* 
rem parcere yictis eequum est ; the victor to spare the 
vanquished is reasonable. Yideo te velle in ooelum 
migrare ; I see you are wishing to depart to heaven, 

2. A supervening enunciation by a leading word, 
subordinates precedent propositions, into comple- 
ments of its own predicate: as, Scimus quod yictorem 
parcere victis sequum sit ; we know that the Victoria 
sparing the vanquished is reasonable. 

3. Glauses explicative, are stated by the Indica- 
tive, only while they are complements of a subject, 
<x predicate, in an independent proposition ; and 
must become Subjunctive statements, when their 
proposition becomes subordinated. Consequently, In- 
dicativeclauses are to be regarded as enunciative, or in- 
dependentpropositions, if found standing independent 
predicates : as, Obsecro te, mea vita, quod ad sump- 
tum attinet, sine alios, qui possunt, si modo volunt, 
sustinere : et valetudinem istam infirmam, si me 
amas, noU vexare ; I intreat thee, my life, as to the 
charge^ have the others to bear it, who can, if only 
they will ; and, if you love me, do not chafe that deli- 
cote health of yours. 

4. It is in accordance with the same principle, 
ihat questions, while they are independent proposi* 
tions, are expressed by the Indicative ; but that when 
they become complements, they require to be stated 
by the Subjimctive : as, Quo te loco mors exspectat P 
in what place does death await you ? Incertum est 
quo me loco mors exspectet ; it is uncertain in what 
place death awaits me. 
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Exercue, 



Ex ommbas iis qui in hamm arthim sliidiiB liberal- 
isainiis sunt doctriniaqiie yersati, itiTniwiR oopia 
poetamm ecregiomni ezstitii. 

Oat of aH those who have beem eoiiTeraant with the most 
hefitting stadias, and doctrines, of these arts ; a Tery 
aznall nmnber of excellent poets hare shewn them- 
selves. 

Were it to become suboidiiiated as the comple- 
ment of a supervening enunciation, the preceding 
proposition would have to be expressed in the fol- 
lowing manner : — 

Yere Tnlhi hoc videor esse dictnros, ex onmibns iis 
qai in haram artixun stadiis liberaHssimis 9int 
doctrinisqne versati, Tninimam copiam poetarom 
egregiorom exstitiaBe. 

I seem to myself about to say this with troth ; that out of 
all those who have beoi conversant with the most 
befitting studies, and doctrines, of these arts; a very 
small number of excellent poets have shewn them- 
selves. 

At vero, quorum animus tenft defixus haeiet ; qui 
nihil nisi mortale terrenimique cogitant ; eos, 
plane repugnantes atque invites e vit& discedere 
videmus. 

And indeed, we see those persons evidently resisting and 
unwilling to depart from life, whose mind adheres 
fixed firm on eartibi ; who contemplate nothing but the 
perishable and earthly. 

In the preceding example there are evidently 
several prepositional complements, two of which 
are explicative ; for had the word, " videmus, " de- 
noted a supervening enunciation, the clauses which 
we find expressed by the Relative qui^ with the 
Indicative, would, as being parts of a subordinated 
complement, have been found in the Subjunctive 
Mood. 
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LESSON 47. 
Sequent Events. 

EY&NTS sequent from a precedent state of things, 
are stated in the Subjunctive, by the Particles, — ut, 
thai ; quo, in order that through that ; quam ut, 
than that : or the negativing expressions, ut non, 
tfiat not ; ne, Iwty or in order that not ; ut nb, that 
in no way ; xrr vix, that scarcely ; ~or ut and some 
other negative word. 

Consequences. 

THESE Particles, — ^ur, or after a comparative, 

OUAM UT, introduce affi/rmative coneequenees ; or, with 
NON or VIX added, negative consequences. There are 
several varieties : as, — 

1. A Vebbal HssPfiCTlVITT a/26r an Intentive Term : Tarn 
panca iste liomo didicit, nt nunc vix legere possit ; thai man has 
leamt so little, that now he can scarcely reaa, Tantom cibi aut 
potioniB est adhibendum ut lefioiaiitnr vires, non oppriman- 
tur ; so much food or driank shoM be taken, as that the strength 
may be recruited, not oppressed, Sunerbiorest quimuttedo- 
ceat; he is too proud to teach you, Veruntamen hoc it& utile 
est, ut ne plane illudamur ab accusatoribus ; but however, this 
is usejul, so that we may no way be expressly sported unth by ac- 
cusers, 

Niey in oonBequencas, is equivalent to ut mm. 



2. An Event Contemplated by wishes, hopes, requestst 
advice, decrees, orders, and conditions : Ilium, ut vivat, optant ; 
they wish that he may Uve, Ut venias oro ; I beseech you to 
come. Me hortatus est ut scriberem ; 7^e exhorted me to write. 
Spero fore ut in tuam gratiam redeat ; I hope it wiU be that he 
will return into your favour. 



After verbs denoting fear, the Latin Idiom is the reverse of 
the English : Vereor ut veniat, or stronger, vereor ne non veniat, 
mgnify I fear he will not come. Vereor ne veniat, signifies I fear he 
uHUeome. 

3. A SEQUENT OP A CAUSAL STATE. Accidit ut te viderem ; 
it happened that I saw you. Huic contigit ut patriam ex servi- 
tute in libertatem vinmclLrit ; it was the lot of this man, to have 
set free his country from servitude to liberty. 
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Purposes. 

THESE Particles, — ur or quo, introduoe affirma- 
tive purposes ; nb op ut ne negative purposes. In their 
use, some peculiarities are observable : as, — 

1. Leffo ut discam ; I read that I may learn. Absinthium, 
pueris dedere in fioo siccll, ut amaritucunem fallerent; they 
gave the bays wormwood in a dried Jig, that th§y might disguise 
the bitterness. Ne sibi tarn placeat, quo to contemnere possit ; 
let him not so please himself, that through that he may be able ta 
despise you. Nobis etiam curandum est, ut ne per iram koc 
facere videamur ; we must also take care that we seem to do this 
no way through anger, Ne fisiceret obsecraTi ; I besought him 
not to do it. 

2. Ne, being equivalent to UT non, to express a negative 
purpose, requires to be used with an affimative word, — ne quis, 
ne quod,^ ne uUus, ne unguam : as, Alexander edixit ne quis 
ipBum alius quim Apelles pingeret ; Alexander issued an edict 
that no other person than Apelles should paint him. 



Ut nemo, ut nihil, ut nullus, ut nunquam, and the like, ex- 
press negative eonsequtneea. 

3. Ne, to prohibit or restrict, is used with an Imperatiye, or 
a Subjunctive wish : as, Ne nega ; deny not, Ne me moneas, 
memini ego officium meum ; do not admonish me, I bear in mind 
my duty, 

4. After verbs oimotion, Purposes may be denoted by various 
other constructions, but slightly different in signification : as, 
Homines misit qui pacem peterent ; he sent men who should seek 
peace. Spectatum veniunt ; they come to view. Veoit Ceesari, 
auxilio ; ne came for an assistance to Casar, £o ludos specta- 
turus ; I go to see the games. Londinum it ad uxorem peten- 
dam ; he goes to London to court a wife. It Londinum uxorem 
petendi gratiH ; he goes to London for the pleasure of courting a 
wife, vlnit, eripiendi puerum causal ; he came on account of 
snatching away the boy. 



LESSON 48. 
Precedent Events. 

WHEN the precedent state of things is an asser- 
tion or doubt, negatived ; a sequent consequence is 
negatived by quin, that not, but that, as that, without^ 
or, by QUOMINUS, by-which-the-kss, from. 
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Peecedbnt Negatives. 

AFTEB a single negatiye, quin signifies but that, 
or without ; after an intensiye, aa not, or as that not ; 
after a negatived denial or doubt^ that : as, Cleanthes 
negat idlum esse cibum tarn gravem quin is die et 
noete concoquatur ; Cleanthes denies that any food is 
so heavy as not to be digested in a day and a night 
Nimquam aspexit quin fratrieidam compeUaret ; she 
never saw him without calling him fratricide, Nihil 
agit quin te consulat ; he does nothing without consult' 
ing you. Nemo est quin sciat ; every body knotvs. 

Precedent Hindebances. 

AFTER Verbs of hindering, — ^with, or without, a 
negative preceding, — quominus and, sometimes, qxjin, 
are used : as, — Qui me prohibes quominus meo utar P 
Why do you hinder me from using my oum 9 Per me 
non stabit quominus studeas ; / will not hinder you 
from studying. Vix inhibere potuit quin saxa jacSret ; 
he could scarcely be kept from throwing stones, 

Quin with the Indicative, is incentive ; equivalent to Cur 
non ? why not f as, Quin conscendimus eqnos ? why do we not 
mount our horeeB f Quin huo advolas ? why do you not fly 
hither f Quin te annas ? why do you not arm yourself f Quin 
occidisti ? why did you not kill him f Quin abis ? why donH 
you go away ? Quin taces ? why donH you hold your tongue f 
Quin tu uno verbo die, quid est, ^uod me veils P come, do you 
tell me, in one word, what is it which you wish ofmef 

Reading Exercise, 

Ciim Apelles tabulam suam in perguB proposuisset, 
ut siquaD vitia inessent, d prsetereuntibus indica- 
rentur, monitum 4 sutore, quod in crepidis un& 
intils pauciores fecisset ansas : eodem postero 
die, superbo emendatione pnstinse admonitionis^ 
cavilknte circa eras, indignatum prospexisse 
(l&tebat enim post tabulamj, denuntiantem, ne 
supri crepidam judicaret. Hinc ortum prover-' 
bium, — " Sutor ne ultrA crepidam.'^ 
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When ApelleB had placed his pioture in the lobby of the 
house, in order that should any faults be in it, they 
might be pointed out by passers by ; [report goes] he 
was admonished by a cobbler, that in the slippers, on 
the inner side, he had made the ties, by one too few. 
On a subsequent day, when the same person, elated 
by the amendment, of his original su^esting, was 
cavilling about the leg ; indignant, he looked out, (for 
he was concealed behind the picture), forbidding him 
to judge farther than the slipper. Hence has arisen 
the Proverb, — " A cobbler not beyond the slipper." 

Panem testicium sic facito. Manus mortariumque 
ben^ lavato: farinam in mortarium indito, aquae 
paulatim addito, subigitoque pulcr^: ubi ben^ 
subegeris; defingito, coquitoque sub testu. 

Thus make pan bread. Wash well your hand^, and the 
kneading-trough : put the flour into the trough, add 
some water gradually, and work about nicely : when 
you have worked about well, shape, and bake under 
a pan. 

YeUtenii jussi trans Tiberim habitare, at ejus, qui 
cis llberim deprehensus esset, usque ad Tnille 
pondo clarigatio esset ; nee prius, qu^ sere 
persolutOy is qui cepisset, extra yincula captum 
haberet. 

The Yelitemian colonists were ordered to dwell on the 
other side of the Tiber [on the conditions] that of 
him who should be caught on this side of tne river, 
there should be a reparation due, as far as a thousand 
pounds ; and that he who had captured, should not 
have the captive out of fetters, sooner than the money's 
being i^y paid. 

LESSON 49. 
Narrations. 

IN Narrations or reports of speeches, either the 
very words said, or the substance of them, become a 
subordinated complement to some supervening As- 
sertion, expressed or implied. 
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When the very words said are repeated* the narra- 
tion is termed direct; when the substance of the 
words is described, indirect. 

The Time of the supervening enunciation, deter- 
mines that of the dependent indirect Tenses. 

Mpample9. 

Clamat, or Clamamtf " quantum poesnm, te ac vestigia tua 
sequar ;*' he cries out, or cned otd, — **I wiU follow you and your 
footsiepe, as far as lean.*' 

Clamat se, quantum possit, eom atque ejus vestigia secutu- 
rum ; he ^oute oui that he wiU follow him and his footsteps, as 
far cts he can. 

Clamavit se, qaantom posset, enm atque ejus vestigia secutu- 
rum ; he cried oSu thai he would follow him and hisfiotetepSf as 
far as he could, 

damo mihi ipse " numera annos tuos ;'' I exclaim to myseff, 
" count your years.** 

Hsec mihi clamatio est, numerem annos meos ; this is my 
cry, that I should count my years. 

Reading Exercise. 

Lupus inquit, *^ cur turbulentam mihi fecisti aquam 
istam bibenti P' 

Quoth the wolf, " why have you made that water there, 
turbid for me a-dnnldng?" 

QusBsivit lupus cur sibi turbulentam fecisset aquam 
istam bibenti. 

The wolf enquired why he had made the water there, 
turbid for him a-drmldng. 

^' Non idem nobis," inquit HistisBus, '' qui summas 
imperii tenemus expedit et multitudini." 

'' The same thing," said Histisus, '' is not expedient for 
us, who hold the chief places of command, and for 
the multitude." 

Histiaeufi dixit, non idem ipsis, qui summas imperii 
tenerent, expedire et multitudini. 

Histiffius said that the same thing was not expedient for 
themselves, who held the oMef places of command, 
and for the multitude. 
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Ihdibsct Repobxs. 

1. A BEPORTEB will describe all the parties in 
a oolloqnyy as of the third person ; except wnen he is 
describing his own sayings, or those of any one whom 
he is addressing. 

2. To become indirect reports, the direct assertions 
of the Indioatiye, and questions of appeal or ob- 
jurgation, are described by the Infinitive ; and a 
sp^iker's enlicative adjuncts, also questions for 
answer, and tn^^eratiye injunctions, are described by 
the Subjunctiye. 

3. Indicatiye adjuncts form no part of the subor- 
dinated report ; but are to be understood as expli- 
cations added by the reporter himself, in his own 
words. 

Beading Exercise, 

" Desilite," inquit, " commilitones, nisi vultis aquilam 
hostibus prodere : ego certe meum rdpublic8& 
atque imperatori officiam prsestitero." Hoc c&m 
inagn& voce dixisset, ex navi se projecit, atque in 
hostes aquilam ferre coepit. 

'^Comrades/' quoth he, ''leap down, unless you will betray 
the standard to the enemy : assuredly I shall have 
discharged (promptly) my duty to the state, and the 
general." When, with a loud voice, he had said this ; 
he cast himself headlong out of the ship, and b^an 
to bear the standard against the enemy. 

Scipio, multis invectus in prsDsentem Mandonium 
absentemque Indibilem verbis, illos quidem me- 
rite pertsse ipsorum maleficio, ait : victuros suo 
atque populi Bomani beneficio. Cetenim, se 
neque arma iis adempturum, (quippe ea pignora 
timentium rebellionem esse,) sed libera arma 
relinquere, solutosque metu animos : neque se 
in obsides innoxios, sed in ipsos, si defeoerint^ 
saeviturum. 
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Against Mandonius present, and Indibilis absent, Soipio 
inveighed in man^ words. He says that those who 
through the kindliness of himself and the Bomaa 
people, would have lived, had deservedly perished 
through their own villanous deed. However, he should 
not t^e away their arms, (since such are pledges of 
those fearing rebellion), but leave their arms free, 
and their minds released from dread ; nor should he 
exercise rigour against harmless hostages ; but against 
themselves, should they revolt. 



LESSON 50. 

Use of the Subjunctive. 

ALL clauses of FropositionSy as has been shewn, 
are changed into the SuUunctiTe, when they become 
parts of a Subordinate Complement predicated by a 
supervening enunciation ; but are escpressed in the 
Indicative, when they are explicative clauses of the 
leading enunciation. 

Independent Propositions. 

IN Propositions not subordinated^ the Subjunctive 
is used, — 

1. In curtailed expressions of hopes, desires, doubts, appeals, 
and suppositions ; a leading enunciation bein^ impliea : as, 
O mihi prteteritos referat si Jupiter annos ! O \f Jupiter would 
restore to me my past years / Qnis hoc facere ausit P who 
would dare do this f Yendat cedes vir bonus propter aliqua 
vitia qnee ipse n6rit, ceeteri ignorent ! suppose a good man would 
sell a house, on account of some faults which he has the know- 
ledge of, others are unacquaintMwith / 

2. To mention contingencies, definitions of Indefinite Subfects^ 
precedent reasons or incidents, and characterizing circumstances: 
as, Socrates acousatus est quod comimperet juventutem ; 8o^ 
crates was accused of corrupting youth. Sunt qui oenseant un4 
animum et corpus occldere ; there are persons who think that 
the mind and body die together, O misenim senem, ^ui mor- 
tem contemnendam esse in tarn longiL eetate non vident ; O old 
man, wretched in not having seen, in so long a Itfe, that death is 
to be despised ! Ut desint vires, tamen est laudanda voluntas ; 
though the powers fail, yet the will is to be praised^ 
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The IndicatiTe ia uaed, when such clauses require to be made 

known as assertions or assurances^ of definite causes, factSf dates, or 
explicative cireumstanees : as, Tu, yelim, ut consuesti, nos abs^ites 
diligas et defendas ; / could tpishf as you ha»e been wont, that you 
should love and defend us absent. Si valebis, qutim rect^ navigari 
poterit, tiun naviges ; if you shall be in health, you shall sail, at the time 
when the voyage can be made with safety. Ubi illud audivit, nunoium 
ad regem midt ; tohen he heard that, he sent a message to the king. 

Beading Exercise. 

Equidem memorift teneo, pueris nobis, primiuu 
Latin^ docere coBpisse L. Flotium quemdam; ad quern 
cum fieret concursus, quod stuaiosiflsiinus quisque 
apud eum exerceretur, dolebam mihi idem non licere. 
Continebar autem doctissimorum hominum auctori- 
tate, qui existimabant, GhrsBcis exercitationibus ali 
melius ingenia posse. 

Indeed I remember well, when we were boys, a certain 
Lucius Plotius being the first who commenced to 
teach Latin. To whom on a rush being made, because 
each most studious (youth) would be instructed by 
him ; I grieyed at the same not being allowed to me. 
But I was ccmtrouled by the authorily of very learned 
persons, who considered that native talents would be 
nourished better by Greek exercises. 

Non dubito fore plerosque, Attice, qui hoc genus 
scripturse iSve et non satis dignum summorum viro- 
rum personis judicent, quum relatum iSgent, quis 
musicam docuerit Epammondam, aut in ejus virta- 
tibus commemorari, salt&sse earn oomm5d^, scienter- 
que tibiis cant&sse. Sed hi erunt ferd, qui, expertes 
hterarum Grsecarum, nihil rectum, nisi quod ipsorum 
moribus conveniat, putabunt. 

I doubt not there will be persons enow, Atticus, who when 
they read it recorded, who taught Epaminondas mu- 
sio, or mentioned among his virtues, that he danced 
graoefolly, and played with skiU on the pipes, will 
judge this kind of writing trivial, and not si^ciently 
worthy the characters of very great men. But these 
will chiefly be persons, who, uninstructed in Grecian 
literature, will think nothing right, unless what ac- 
cords with their own customs. 
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PROLUSIONS. 

BECnON XII. 

" Natns homo ignorans : multo est hole parta labore 
Dootrina : exctta mens ipsi mox auspice orevlt, 
Egreglo Borgeiis panlaUm ad maxima nira." 

Attbkbt-Avdkt. 

** A-«ook««'doodleHioo I 
The dame has lost her shoe. 
The master's lost his flddlestlok ; 
And won't know what to do." 

PaniiTiTx Rbtxxs. 

'TIS a cheerful crow, and to be right merrily 
crowed by Durack's disciples, if, haying learnt the 
ffaput and simple airs of his Latin Lessons, the 
Mineryds who have thus far gone through with them 
the measures of the master's tunes, should now grace- 
fully cast off the slipper of the stocking blue, and 
refer their growing pupils, for the lost fiddlestick, 
from their own celeistial selves, to the polished exhi- 
biters of boots or buckles. 

To such of his young friends as may prefer still to 
linger in privacy over the old airs, i)urack recom- 
mends the accompaniments of a good Dictionary, for 
constant research, and an easv au&or,-— sucn as 
Caesar in his Commentaries, the Fables of Phssdrus, or 
Bobinson Crusoe, translated by Gb&ux, — for familiar 
reading. 

When he has been " brought past the wearisome 
bitterness of his learning," as Lily designates it, 
perhaps nothing ao materiaUyaids a ^il's adyanoe- 
ment, as his own researches ; for, as singeth a Cheva- 
lier of the Bo^al Legion of Honour, and President 
of the University of France : — 

** Excita mens ipsiL mox auspice crevit, 

£gregio surgens paulatim ad maxima nisu." 

'^ The awakened intellect hath promptly grown beneaih 
its own guidance ; rising by degrees through its unas- 
sisted effort, to the highest" 
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How sweetly has the elder bard of Sheffield^ in his 
poem on Night, alluded to that Itdling season as the 
time when these ardent spirits apply to their voluntary 
labours! — 

** N^ht is the time for toil, 

To plough the classic field, 
Intent to find the buried spoil, 

Its wealthy fbrrows yidd ; 
TiU aU is onrs, that sages taught, 
That poets sang, or heroes wrought. " 

And now, dear friends, farewell ! our intercourse 
has been cheery, our parting shall not be dull ; for 
Durack's lessons shall close with some sparkling 
little gems of Latin poetry, selected chiefly from the 
Modems. To assist you in reading them, observe 
that the spondee (" -) is equivalent in length to the 
dactyl {" u u), also, that the iamb (u •), and choree (- u), 
are each equivalent to the tribrach (o u \>), these being 
the chief metrical feet to be found in theoL 

These elegant poems you may consider as so many 
nuts, to be cracked in your holiday moments ; and 
that you may more fuUy relish the piquancy and 
delicate flavour of the kernels, the kev to each rythmic 
movement has been given; and tne native salt of 
free translations by talented linguists, has been added 
for your gratification. 

Among the critical, there are doubtless some, pre* 

eminently clever, who may blame Durack's little 

volume for its levities, its obscurities, its shallow depth 

of dassio knowledge> or, above all, for its unparal- 

Ided presumption ; but these, sui^elyy will be the 

nameless, or of little note as scholars. Between 

Durack and grammarians of real lore, there can 

hardly be censure, even should there be controversy ; 

for they know the arena to be free for all gladiators, 

and too truly and too ardently admire and worship 

the Nymph of Letters, and too cordially respect her 

champions — 

To disapprove whatever course is plann'd, 
Leaming^s all glorious features to expand. 
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POETRY. 

SELECTIONS OF LATIN POETRY, CHIEFLY MODERN. 

I. 

BOSA, NUNtlA. 

I, R68&, 818 NympliSD tempus quee perdit ^t Ipsum, 

I, Rosll, SIS a5mlnie nuntla fidk m^eu. 
Discat quim dolcis, discat qudm pulcra videtur, 

Te sibi, flos fiorum, si similem esse reor. 
Flore javentutis proprium celare decorem, 

Ipsa siias veneres dissimulare velit ; 
Die latebras inter sylvae si nata foisses 

Tesquaque mortaH non adeunda pedi, 
Tn qnoque tunc merits fam& frandata lateres, 

Kestaret digniL sors sine lande mori. 
Nil pretii, si non deoor ostendatur, habebit, 

Quseque oculos vitat forma sepulta jacet. 
Prodeat in lucem, neque dedignetur amari, 

Pura nee ingennus surgat in ora rubor. 
Tunc moriare, tusB mortis sub imagine pulcris 

Sentiat ut cunctis^ sic tibi fata dan. 
• Qmod magis est oammy magis hoc sciat esse cadnciun» 

NeTe, quod eniteat gratius, esse diii. — Gretton. 

THE ROSE, A MESSENGER. 

Go, lovely Eose ! 
Tell her, that wastes her time and me. 

That now she knows, 
When I resemble her to thee. 
How sweet, and fair, she seems to be. 

TeU her that's young. 
And shnns to have her graces spy'd, 

That hadfit thou sprung 
In deserts, where no men abide. 

Thou must have uncommended died. 

• 

Small is the worth 
Of beauty, fifom the Kght retired : 

Bid her come fbrth. 
Suffer heriself to be desir'd. 
And not blush so to be admir'd. 
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Then die ! that she 
The common fate of all things rare 

May read in thee : 
How small a part of time they share, 
That are so wondrous sweet and fair. — ^Wallek, 

II. 

AD GRILLUV. 

Anacreontieum, 



1 — QUI m^ffi ciilinffi 
Argutulus choraules, 
£t hospes efl canorus, 
Qud,cunqTie commoyeris^ 
Felicitatis omen ; 
Jucundiore cantu 
Siquando me salutes^ 
Et ipse te rependam, 
£t ipse, qu& valebo, 
Remunerabo musS.. 

2 — ^Dic^ns innocensque 
£t gratua inquilinus ; 
Nee Tictitans rapinis, 
Ut sorices voraces, 
Muresve curiosi, 
Furumquc delicatum 
Vulgua domesticorum ; 
Sed tutus in camini 
Recessibus, quiete 
Contcntus et calore. 



3 — Beatior Cicada, 

Qua3 te referre formd. 
Quae voce te videtur ; 
Et saltitans per herbas, 
Unius, hand secundss, 
^statis est chorista : 
Tu carmen integratum 
Reponis ad Decembrem, 
Lsetus per universum 
Incontinenter annum. 

4 — Te nulla lux relinquit, 
Te nulla nox revisit, 
Non musica) vacantem, 
Ourisve non solutum : 
Quin amplies canendo, 
Quin amplies fruendo, 
^tatulam, vel omni, 
Quam nos bomunciones 
Absumimus querendo, 
^tate longiorem. 

Vincent BovrnKt 



TO THE CRICKET. 



1— 



2—' 



Little inmate, full of mirth, 
Chirping on my kitchen hearth, 
Wheresoever be thine abode. 
Always harbinger of good. 
Pay me for thy warm retreat 
With a song more soft and sweet; 
In return thou shalt receive 
Such a strain as I can give. 

Thus thy praise shall be express'd, 
InojBFensive, welcome guest ! 
While the rat is on the scout^ 
And the mouse with curious snout^ 
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With what vermin else infest 
Every dish, and spoil the best ; 
Frisking thus before the fire, 
Thou hast all thine heart's desire. 

3 — ^Though in voice and shape they be 
Formed as if akin to thee, 
Thou surpassest, happier far, 
Happiest grasshoppers that are; 
Their's is but a summer's song^ 
Thine endures the winter long, 
Unimpaired, and shrill, and clear. 
Melody throughout the year. 

4 — ^Neither night, nor dawn of day, 
Puts a period to thy play : 
Sing then — and extend thy span 
Far beyond the date of man. 
Wretched man, whose years are spent 
In repining discontent, 
Lives not, aged though he be, 
Half a span, compared with thee.: — Cowpbe. 

III. 

.£QUORA BBITANNI^ SUBDITA. 

Jiibent^ cum primum D^o Britannia 

P^l&gi c&Yis r^cesslbus cst^iit extiilit, 
Ei in manus haec charta magna tradita est ; 
Ccelestiumque omnia m^los cecinit chorus : 
FluctuB regas, domina regaa Britannia ; 
Nunqfidm Britannus imperanti servieL 

4Sua quamque gentium minus felicinm 

Manet vicissim sors, jugum hostile : interim 

Tu, Nostra, pulcia, tu yigebis libera, 

Oens inviaenda, gens timendaque omnibug. 
Fluctus, ^c. 

Per damna tu csBdesque surges celsior, 

Ferrumque opes dabit peregrinum tibi : 
Procella ceu, quee miscet aethera et salum, 

Novas tuis vires ministrat qu^roubus. 
FluetuSf ^c. 
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Non te tyrannus perdomabit insolens, 
Ut sseviat, thronoque te dpjeotnm eat : 

Virtus tua, acriore calcar0 incita, 
lUi niinam, gloiiam tibi pariet : 
Fluctus, 4*c. 

Iluris colonos impena beant tua ; 

Gives bcant in urbibus commereia : 
Tibi 0Dquor omne obtemperabit subditum ; 

Et omne, emus alluit litus, solum. 
Fluctm, ^c. 

Camoena, Libertatis usque bsBC est comes, 
Viset tuam, visamque amabit insulam : 
Felix nimis ! nam filias armat Venus, 
£t Ulias qui protegant, Mars filios. 

Fluctus regas, domina regas Britannia : 
Nunquam Britannus imperanti serviet. 

Blackwood's Magazine. 

rule britannia. 

When Britain tot, at Heayen's command^ 

Arose from out the azure main ; 
This was the charter, the charter of the land, 
And guardian angels sang the strain : 
Hule, Britannia / Britannia, rule the waves I 
Britonsjnever shall be slaves. 

The nations, not so blest and free, 

Must in their turns to tyrants fall ; 
VThile thou shalt flourish sreat, and be 

The dread and envy of uiem ail. 
Bule, Britannia I ^c. 

Still more majestic shalt thou rise. 
More dreadful f^om each foreign stroke ; 

As the loud blast that rends the skies. 
Serves but to root thy native ofJi. 
Bule, 8t'c. 

To thee belonffs the rural reign : 
Thy cities shall with commerce shino ; 

All tnine shall be the subject main. 
And ev*ry shore it circles thiiie. 
Rule, Qfc, 

The Muses, still with freedom found, 

Shall to thy happy coasts repair, 
Blest isle I with matchless beauty orown^d> 

And manly hearts to guard the f9,ir. 
Bule, Britannia I §c. 
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IV. 

BE NATUR-aa IN SONO YE&BORUM IMITiUTIONE. 

w 

\!/arm&i& dulc6 sOnent zSphyri cum blandldr aura 
Per tremulas spirat ludenti murmure frondes ; 
Decurrant lentd, in pratis cAm saxula fallens 
Labentes placid^, subvolvit rivulus undas : 
At si tempestas, ventis luctantibus ingens 
Surgat, et horrisoni frangant se ad littora fluctus ; 
Tnm ver6, ut torrens, vasto ibit musa fragore. 
Saxum segr^ attollens multft yi torqueat Ajax, 
Oorruit, ipse gravis, scopuli cum pondere versus. 
Cemis ut in campo per gramina summa Camilla 
Prompta volet, vento similis ; micat ecce CamiUae 
HuasL comes, rapido ut per agros ruit impete fiilgur. 

AUBERT-AXJDET. 

8X7B L'HABUONIE IltlTATIYE. 

Que le style soit doux, lorsqu'un tendre z^phire 

A travers lea forSts s'inamue et soupire : 

Qu'il coule avec lenteur quand de petits ruisseaux 

Roulent tranquillement leur languissantes caux ! 

Mais les vents en foreur, la met pleine do rage, 

Font-ilfl d'un bruit affireux retentir le rivage ; 

Le yers comme un torrent en grondant doit marcher. 

Qa*Ajax soul^ve et lance un enorme rocher, 

Le yers appesanti tom1»e ayeo cette masse. 

Yoyez-yous, des 4pis effleurant la surface, 

Camille dans un champ, qui court, yole et fend Pair, 

La muse suit Camille, et part comme un 6clair. 

Thaduction de Duresnel. 
IMITATIVE HARMONY. 

^Tis not enongh no harshness gives offense, 
The sound must seem an echo to the s^nse : 
Soft is the strain when zephyr gently blows, 
And the smooth stream in smoother numbers flows ; 
But when loud surges lash the sounding shore, 
The hoarse rough verse, should like the torrent roar. 
When Ajax strives some rock's vast weight to throw, 
The line too labours, and the words move slow : 
Not so when swift Camilla scours the plain, 
PliecTo'er the unbending corn, and skims along the main> 

Pops. 
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V. 
AMCENA STRIJS BOSETA. 

Guncta silent tandem SyriaB p6r ^moenS roseta,. 

Yesperis et plScidi lux r6qmescit Mmo. 
Lumine quin Soils, yelut esset gloria terras 

SacrataBy Libani stat radiatus apex. 
Jifobile per brumam o(b1o caput erigit alto, 

Sterna tectum sub nive culmen habet : 
Ante pedes ^^tas liquidos suspirat odores, 

Yallis et umbroseD pectore la^ jacet. — ^G££Tt6n. 

STRIA. 

Now upon Syria's land oi roses 
Softly the light of eve reposes, 
And, like a glory, the broad sun 
Hangs over sainted Lebanon ; 
Whose head in wintry grandeur towere> 

And whitens with etomal sleet, 
While summer, in a vale of flowers, 

Is sleeping rosy at his feet. — Moore. 

VI. 
DE PAS0ERE LESBLS. — MmtheasyUabicum. 

Lugete, o V6n6res, C&pidinesque, 

Et quantum est hominum venustiorum : 

Passer mortuus est meae puellsq, 

Passer, deliciaB mead pueliee, 

Quem plus ilia oculis suis amabat : 

Nam mellitus erat, suamqjie n6rat 

Ipsam tarn bene, qu&m puella matrem : 

Nee sese si gremio iUius movebat ; 

Sed circmnsiliens modO hAc, modd ill&c. 

Ad solam dominam usque pipilabat. 

Qui nunc it per iter tenebricosum, 

Illiic, unde negant redire quenquam : 

At Yobis male sit, malae tenebrse 

Orci quss omnia bdla devoratis ; 

Tam bellum mihi passerem abstulistis. 

O factum maid ! 6 miselle passer ! 

Tuft nunc operft, meae puellae 

Flendo turgiduli rubent ocelU. — Catullus^ 
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ON THE DEATH OF LESBIA'S SPARROW. 

PJuileucian, 

Mourn, all je loves and graces; mourn, 

Ye wits, ye gallant, and ve gay j 
Death from my mir her bird nas torn ; 

Her much loved sparrow's snatch'd away. 

Her very eyes she prized not so ; 

For he was fond, and knew my fair 
Well as young girls their mother know ; 

Flew to her breast, and nestled there. 

When flutf ring round firom place to place, 

He gaily chirp'd to her alone : 
He now that gloomy path must trace, 

Whence ate permits return to none. 

Accursed shades o'er hell that lower, 

Oh be my curses om you heard I 
Ye, that all pretty things devour. 

Have torn from me my prettjr bird. 

Oh evil deed ! oh sparrow dead I 

Oh what a wretch, if thou canst see 
My fair one's eyes with weeping red, 

And know how much she grieves for thee f 

Hon. Geo. Lamb, 
VII. 

▲D AMICUM> 
COSLUM MITIUS VALETUDINIS CAUSA PETITURUM, 

Hendeeatyllabieum. 

sero sociate amore, rapte 
desideriis citis, abibis ! 
IhiB, — ^nec mihi turn licebit aequor 
Longum fallere, solitudinemve, 
Qu& uil accipit assonatque pectus, 
Torbae inter strepitus silentiorem, 
Una blandiloqu& replere voce. 
Languebis procul, sii procul, mihique 
Istud non dabitur caput levare, 
Non sicco mihi pallidoque ocello 
Linnen reddere roscidamque vltam^ 
Et dulci fiimul humidum rubore 
Bifius ad faciles ^^K^are labrum. 
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Caram suave genam rosa videre 
Yix florere noyft, ciim adhiic proceUae^ 
Morbi post hiemem, leves ad aurse 
Motus, creber adest timor ; — sed omnem 
Yernam ciim modo languidus salutem 
Jam certus bibit^ altiusque largas 
Spirans delicias capit, diemque 
Dulcem tsedia post amara lucis 
Miratur,— reputare turn videnti 
Quanto suavius, '* Ipse gaudia ista, — 
Haec feci ipse :— meus, meus valescit ; — 
Quod sperat, quod amat, mei est amoris/' 

O spem, gaudia non mild data ! — ^Alter 
Te praesens meliore curd, amicus 
Mulcebit, dabit alter, ah ! renasci 
Annis purpxireis ; meusque vota 
Non audita tibi, his amor sub umbris 
Mittet vota, procul, sed haud inani 
Xiuotu : — Siquid inest madenti ocello^ 
! siquid precibus piis, valesces, 
Parte hftc, parte aliquft, mem yalesces» 

1 1 — ^Mollis vocat aura blanda cobU, 
Flores stringere ubi manu malignus 
Non audet glaciali Hiems perennes, 
Sed, sponso velut alta nuptiali 
Virgo luxurians nitore. Terra 
Bidet dulce suo rubetque Soli ! 
t, sacris ubi quae latet sub umbris, 
Nympha ex sethereft Salutis imd& 
Quod multis negat haud tibi negabit t 
1, quocunque duce ! Igne'i fluenti 
Haustum quo melior redit juyenta, 
O, quisquis scatebras tibi recludet, 
Totis tu sitientibus labellis 
Capta ! Dum valeas, mihi valere 
Tarn carum sat erit ; beatiori 
Non curam socio inyidebo IsBtus. 

Dr. T. Browk. 
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TO A FKIEMD 
PBEPiJaiNG TO 8EBK HEALTH IN A WARMEB CLIMATE. 

O with too late a love my wedowood known, 
Too early from that love a wanderer flown ! 
Thon seek'st a distant akVf — ^nor mine to stray, 
The Mend and soother or thy watery way ; 
In ih» heart's solitnde, more mute and drear 
For all that howls and clamours on the ear, 
With one kind Toioe that desert to dispel, 
And turn to home a cabin's joyless celL 
Afar when many a throb thy head shall bow, 
Where Langonr sits upon the burning brow. 
Not mine the humid freshness to supply 
Of life and lustre to thy dewless eye, 
Chace the dull paleness from thy lip of gloom, 
And bid it wake again to smiles and bloom. 

Sweet, when the Winter of disease Ib past, 
And the glad Spring of health returns at last, 
On a loT*!! cheek, long bloomless, to behold 
Its first funt leaf the trembling rose unfold ; 
Hio', mindful still of blighting gales of death. 
We almost dread the zepnyr's ^ntlest breatii. 
But when the bosons, fresh wim conscious power. 
Drinks the full gladness of the vernal hour. 
And, after suns which languor fear'd to greet, 
Half wonders that a day can bo so sweet, — 
O doubly blest, who then can trusting view 
The buoyant step, the vigour-beaming hue. 
And, love's fond cares recall'd, with jo^ divine, 
Can whisper to his heart, — That work is mine ! 

Not mine the hope, the joy. — Another's care 
Shall give thy gladden'd hours to shine more fair, 
And round thee spread, from death-like glooms withdrawn, 
A second youtii of life, the golden dawn : 
While I at distance breathe, beyond the main, 
Vows, which thou hear'st not, — ^yet not breath' d in vain ; 
For sure, to love's fond tears if power be giv'n. 
If prayers and tenderest wishes soften heav'n, 
In that best change, some part, some humble part. 
May olaim--^ ! proudly claim — ^this faithful heart. 

Go then, where never, mid the glittering bowers. 
With icy grasp, stern Winter crush'd the flowers ; 
But ga;^, with skies of ceaseless summer blest, 
Earth, in unfading pomp for ever dress'd, 
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Like a proud bride to Bponsal fondness won, 
Smiles still, warm-blushing, on her bridegroom son ! 
Go, where, in sacred shade which few can see. 
Health hides that fonnt, she sure will ope to ^ee ! 
Breathe, as thou bend'st, the freshening dews, and lave 
Thy pale lip brightening in the sparklui^ wave ! 
Go— with whatever guide ! — For thou wilt bring 
Enough of joy, in having quaffed the spring ; 
Nor, m that joy, shall envy sigh to sh^e 
The greater bliss— of him who led thee there. 

Db. T. Bbown. 
VIII. 

PLATO MEDITATA FROFEBT. 

Cur yan& mens Ii5miiii, r5gat Plato, ciet, 
Bearit ilium larga qu6d Jovis manus P 
Superbior cur ille feUces miniis, 
Opes quibus non adfluant, despexerit P 
Num vestis aurea, num levi plum& tumens 
Torus, puellsB gemma num pulcraD decus, 
Diadema num regale sollicitam potest 
Frontem explicare P num salutem reddere ? 

Rex sceptrigerque obit, obit et servus miser, 
Obit bumilis vir sorte et arrogans pari ; 
Fortes, fugaces, divites, pauperculos 
Pulvis — ^nec est discrimen — ^idem contegit. 
Begum sepulcra quaere, queis yiyis caput 
Corona cinxit splendidissimiim micans : 
Priscae nee ulti^ opes, nee ultra gloria 
Comitatur ; aiifugit throno excussis honos. 

Sic quae citato pervolant axe aethera 
Meteora, dispergunt inauratum jubar : 
En ! jam micant — volant — eadunt ! extinguitur 
Omnis venustas ; nil nisi aer est levis. 
Nostrum h&c, sodales, usque lege res fluunt ; 
Ergo et sodalitium colamus arctius : 
Cratera, dum licet, coronemus — Jove 
Jubente, cunctis (ut negent) abeundum erit. 

Blackwood's Magazine. 
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PLATO'S THOUGHTS. 



Sa3rs Plato, why should man be vain, 

Since bounteous Heaven has made him great ? 
Why look with insolent disdain, 

On those undeck'd with wealth or state ? 
Can costly robes, or beds of down, 

Or all the gems that deck the fair, 
Can all the glories of a crown 

Give health, or ease the brow of care ? 

The scepter'd king, the burdened slave, 

The humble and the haughty die ; 
The rich, the poor, the base, the brave. 

In dust, without distinction, lie. 
Go, search the tombs where monarchs rest, 

Who once the greatest titles wore ; 
Of wealth and pomp they're dispossest, 

And all their honours are no more. 

So flies the meteor through the skies, 

And spreads along a gilded train ; 
When shot — 'tis gone — its beauty dies, 

Dissolv'd to common air again. 
So 'tis with us, my social souls : 

Let friendship reign while here we stay ; 
Let's crown our joys with flowing bowls — 

When Jove commands, we must obey. 

IX. 

EXIMIA SAPIENTIJB VERA. 

H^ct^nus edoctus, non est sapKentia major 
Quam discas — ^ultrd ne speres. Sydera cuncta 
Enarrare queas, quot in sethere Numina regnent ; 
Miraque NatursB penetres, arcana profundi, 
Quid Deus in coelo, vel caelum subter in aethr^, 
Per mare, per terras, omnique creaverit orbe. 
Si tua sit mundi totius sola potestas. 
Si, quot opes habeat tellus, tibi deferat uni ; 
Ars tamen est melior, majorque peritia, feictis 
Atque animo Fortunam seques. Patientia crescat, 
Firma fides magis, et virtus magis auota nitescat ; 
Frsena cupidinibus pravis et sensibus addas, 
Iste tibi nee desit Amor, qui cams in omnes, 
Qui nihil humanum, sibi non interfore credit : 
Bine ex El^'sio tu non invitus abibis, 
Namque ent Elysium, quanto felicius, intCks. 

F. E. GR2STT0!K. 
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THE SUM OF WISDOM. 

This having leam'd, thou hast attain'd the sum 

Of wisdom ; hope no higher, though all the stars 

Thou knew'st by name, and all the etherial Powers, 

All secrets of the deep, all Nature's works. 

Or works of God in heaven, air» earth, or sea, 

And all the riches of this world enjoy'dst. 

And all the rule, one empire ; only add 

Deeds»to thy knowledge answerable ; add faith. 

Add virtue, patience, temperance ; add love. 

By name to come call'd charity, the soul 

Of all the rest : then wilt thou not be loth 

To leave this Paradise, but shalt possess 

A paradise within thee, happier far. 

Milton. 

X. 

DOLORES FOBTI DESPBCTUI. 

Sol noctS cdnd!ttir, astra Lucifer fSgat : 
Condantar astra solque, gloria superest. 
Uras seeesye, tortor ; incassum funs. 
Satus Alnomoco^ utut fremas, nescit queri. 

Gomu memento quot sagittas torserit, 
Quot straverit vestrClm bipennifer duces — 
Moratur ecquid P — ^Au dolorem ut deprecer ? 
Perge — Alnomoci filius nescit queri. 

Memento vastis qu&m latuerim in saltibus^ 
Ovans quot et victor tropaea erexerim ! 
Ardescit ignis — jam triumphus vester est : 
At Alnomoci filius nescit queri. 

Eo ipse terram, qud prior yenit pater.; 
Gaudebit umbra filii famft sui : 
Gunctos arnica mors dolores eximit, 
Satus Alnomoco nee semel voluit queri. 

BiACKWoen's Magazikb. 
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ENDUUANCB OF T0&TX7BE. 

The sun sets im night, and the stars shun this day ; 
But glory remains when their light &des away. 
£egin, ye tormentors; your threats are in vain ; 
For the son of Alnomoc shall never complain. 

Kememher the arrows he shot from his how ; 
Kememher yonr chiefii hy his hatchet Idid low : 
IVhy so slow? Do yon wait till I shrink from my pain ? 
No r the son of Alnomoc wHl never complain. 

Kememher the wood where in ambush we lay, 
And the scalps which we bore from your nation away. 
Now the flame rises &st ! you exult in mv pain ; 
£u^ the son of .^nomoc shall never complain. 

I ^ to the land where my father is gone ; 
His ffhost shall rejoice in the fame of his son : 
DeauL comes like a friend ; he relieves me from pain, 
And the son of Alnomoc has scom'd to complain. 



XI. 

CX)RNICULA. 

JEkgiiicum, 

Niffras intfir ^ves fivis est, quae plurimft turres, ' 

Antiquas sedes, cels^qiie FanI cdlit. 
Nil tam sublime est, quod non audaee volatu, 

Aeriis spemens inferiora, petit. 
Quo nemo ascendat, cui non vertigo cerebrum 

Corripiat, cert^ hunc seligit ilia locum. 
Qu6 vix a terrSi tu stist>iois absque tremore. 

Ilia metds exp^s incolumisque sedet. 
Lamina delubri supra fastigia, ventus 

Qui coeli spiret de regione, docet ; 
Hanc ea prse reliquis mavult, secura pericli. 

Nee curat, nedum cogitat, unde cadat. 
Kes inde humanas, sed summa per otia, spectat, 

£t nihil ad sese, quas videt ; esse videt. 
Coucursus spectat, ijlate&que negotia in omni ; 

Omnia pro nugis at sapienter habet. 
Clamores quas infra audit, si forsitan audit. 

Pro rebus mhili negligit, et crocitat. 
Ille tibi invideat, felix Gomicula, i)enna8, I 

Qui sic humanis rebus abesse velit. j 

Vincent Bouene. I 
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THE JACKDAyr. 

There is a bird, who by his coat, 
And bj the hoaiseness of his note. 

Might be supposed a crow ; 
A great frequenter of the church, 
"W^re bishoplike he finds a perch 

And dormitory too. 

Above the steeple shines a plate, 
That turns and turns, to indicate 

From what point blows the weather. 
Look up — ^your brains begin to swim, 
'Tis in the clouds — that pleases him, 

He chooses it the rather. 

Pond of the speculative height. 
Thither he wings his airy flight, 

And thence securely sees 
The bustle and the rareeshow. 
That occupy mankind below. 

Secure and at his ease. 

You think, no doubt, he sits and muse» 
On future broken bones and bruises, 

If he should chance to faU : 
No ; not a single thought Hke fate 
Employs his philosophic pate. 

Or troubles it at aU. 

He sees, that this great roundabout. 
The "World, with all its motley rout. 

Church, army, physic, law. 
Its customs, and its businesses. 
Is no concern at all of his. 

And says — ^what says he ? — " Caw.'^ 

Thrice happy bird ! I too have seen 
Much of the vanities of men ; 

And, sick of having seen 'em, 
"Would cheerfully these limbs resign 
Tor such a pair of wings as thine, 

And such a head between 'em. 

CoWPEIt. 
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XII. 

" SOLES OOCIDERE, ET BEPIRE POSSUNT." 

Catullus. 

Hei mihi ! Leg5 rStft sol occHit atqiie rcsurgit, 
Lunaque mutataB reparat dispendia formsD^ 
Astraque, purpurei telis extincta diei, 
Rursus nocte vigent. Humiles tellnris alumni, 
Graminis lierba virens, et flonLm picta propagO; 
Quos crudelis hyems lethali tabe peredit, 
Ciim Zephyri vox blanda vocat, rediitque sereni 
Temperies anni, foBcundo ^ cespite surgunt. 
Nos domini rerum, nos, magna et pulcra minati, 
Ciim breve ver vito robustaque transiit setas, 
Deficimus ; nee nos ordo revolubilis auras 
Reddit in sethereas, tumuli neque claustra resolvit. 

Db. Jobtint. 



" MAN PASSETH AWAY, AND WHEBE IS HE P 

Suns that set, and moons that wane, 
Bise, and are restored again : 
Stars that orient day subdues, 
Night at her return r^iews : 
Herbs and flowers, the beauteous birth 
Of the genial womb of Earth, 
SujBTer but a transient death, 
From the winter's cruel breath : 
Zephyr speaks ; serener skies 
Warm the globe, and they arise. 
We, alas ! Earth's haughty kings, 
We, that promise mighty things, 
Losing soon life's happy prime, 
Droop, and fade, in Uttle time : 
Spring returns, but not our bloom ; 
Still 'tis winter in the tomb. 

COWPER. 
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APPENDIX. 

SiaNIFICATION 0? THE ANOMi.LOUS WOBDS OF THE THIED 

BECLENSION (PAGE 50). 

MASCULINES. 

Furfur, bran ; l^jpis, a stone ; pecten, a comb ; yas, a surety, 
Acin^ces, a scimitar ; aqualis, a ewer : axis, an axis : calbs, 
a path : cassis, a net, or web ; caulis, a stalk ; collis, a little MU ; 
ensis, a sword : fascis, a bundle of rods : foUis, a pair of bellows . 
fastis, a cltd> ; imber, a shower ; mensis, a month : mugtlis, a 
muUetfish ; orbis, a globe ; piscis, a fish : postds, a post : 
sentis, a thom-btish ; torris, a firebrand : unguis, a nail ; 
yectis, a bar ; yermis, a worm, 

Attagen, an Asiatic fowl ; delphin, a dolphin ; fons, a foun- 
tain ; glis, a glow-worm ,* grjps, a grxMn ; l^bes, a chaldron ; 
lichen, a kind of plant ; hen, the mtU qf a fish ; magnes, a 
loadstone ; mons, a mountain ; mus, a mouse ; pons, a bridge ; 
ren, a kidney ; s^lar, a small salmon ; sermo, a speech ; sol, 
the sun ; splen, the spleen ; tapes, tapestry ; thorax, a breast- 
plate. 

FEMININES. 

C6s, a whetstone ; do«, a dowry ; gens, a nation ; mens, the 
intellect ; lens, a lentil. 

Arbor, a tree ; cassis, a helmet ; chlamys, a cloak ; compes, 
a fetter ; coxendix, the hip ; crux, a cross ; fax, a torch ; for- 
ceps, pincers ; forfex, scissors ; grando, hail ; hiems, winter ; 
icon, an image ; merges, a handful of wheat in ^ straw ; nex, 
a violent death ; nix, snow ; nux, a nut ; peous, small cattle ; 
pix, a box ; sSges, standing-corn ; sindon, fine-linen ; stips, a 
piece of money ; supeUex, household stuff \ t^ges, a tnat ; tomix, 
a rope ; tr^s, a beam. 

NEUTERS. 

^quor, the sea; c&dayer, a dead-body; Iter, a journey; 
marmor, marble ; tuber, a bump ; uber, a dug ; yerber, a lash. 

AdoTf fine wheat i ses, bronze ; cor, the heart ; eras, the leg ; 
telfgaU ; far, w?ieat ; jus, pottage, right ; lac, milk ; mel, honey ; 
68, a bone ; os, the mouth ; pus, matter ; rus, the country ; 
spinther, a buckle, clasp ; thus, frankincense ; yas, a vessel ; 
yer, spring. 

T^£ END. 
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